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LETTERS 


March cover 
Sir: 

. . . please don’t put another cover on 
our magazine like the March issue. That 
cover was a disgrace to the LUTHER 
LIFE. 


RicHArD E, Gers 
Manheim, Pa. 


Sir: 
. . the cover was wonderful... 


Dick PREIs 
Carthage, III. 


LUTHER LIFE via air 
Sir: 

I am hoping that by sending LUTHER 
LIFE overseas, it will help some of the 
German young people, who are Luther- 
ans, in their devotions, and youth groups. 
I feel, therefore, that it is not too much 
to spend, and you will find a check for 
the $9.00, covering the cost of air mail 
postage for LUTHER LIFE, for one year, 
to . . . Germany. 


GERTRUDE —TERRASCHKE 
Philadelphia 


Hide and Seek 
Sir: 

... 1 am not too impressed with play- 
ing “hide and seek” for the proper topic 
for the dayl!... 

Maurice E, LEsHER 


} Pastor, St. Paul Church 
Clinton, Iowa 


Sir: 
... We especially like the way you 
have handled the topics .. . 
HELEN HABERMANN 
President, Southern Illinois District 


Steeleville, Ill. 
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Affiliated with 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN CANADA 


Waterloo, Ontario 


The Only Senior Arts College of The 
Lutheran Church in Canada 


Co-educational courses leading to 
the B.A. degree 

Moderate Tuition Fees and cost 
of living 


For information write to 
H. T. LEHMANN, Th.D. 
President 


WATERLOO 


Carthage 
College 


Excellent Training 
For Full-time Church Service 
the Ministry and 


Parish Work 
Student Service 
Missions 
Diaconate 
Youth Work 
Graduate Study 


OFFERS 
YOU 


MOST LUTHERAN 
OF U.L.C.A. COLLEGES 


for information write 
DEAN OF ADMISSIONS 
CARTHAGE COLLEGE, Carthage, IIl. 


One 


Sir: 

. . . Much of our material is being 
prepared for the brightest high school 
person. It’s amazing how helpless many 
of our high school folks are when it 
comes to being thrown on their own for 
preparations such as we are asking for 
in Luther League. 

ALFARATA STAMETS 
President 
Central Pennsylvania Luther League 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Sir: 

. . . Have worked with young people 
since 1938 and believe this to be the 
best yet . . . The two articles I did not 
like I tried on high schoolers and they 
thought them fine!!! ... 

James R. BALDWIN 


Pastor to Students 
Oxford, Ohio 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 


Business Administration 
Liberal Arts 
Pre-professional 
Teacher Education 
Personality Development 
Christian Environment 
Full Accreditation 


a 


W. P. Hieronymus, Ph.D. 


President 


Fremont, Nebraska 


Two 


Topics 


Some articles in LUTHER LIFE 
are primarily intended to serve as 
bases for topic discussions. Others are 
printed purely because they are 
thought provoking and make interest- 
ing reading. 

Every article, however, may be con- 
sidered as potential resource material 
for discussion sessions—whether the 
article was intended as a topic or no. 
So, don’t limit yourself to the topics 
suggested below. Feel free to develop 
any subject that sets your mental 
wheels to grinding. 


“How Early Should We Marry?’ (page 
15) was written for the high school gang. 
“Are You Ready for Marriage?” (page 11) 
may be used in connection with this topic. 

“Communism’s Challenge” (page 20) is 
rather advanced. Young people’s and 
young adult groups will want to tackle it. 
The leader should: not forget to look up 
Paul Hoh’s article in The Lutheran, Dec. 
14, 1949. This will serve as a supplement 
to Arthur Yeagy’s think piece. 

On page 24 begins a whole series of 
articles related. to Life Service Day—May 6. 
How about using them for two discussion 
sessions? Combine ideas from the material 
by Alfred Beck, Herman Stuempfle, and 
William Hulme for one evening. Then fol- 
low it up the next Sunday with “Are Your 
Church Cushions Soft?’ 

Young adult topic for the month is 
“What Makes a Good Home.” If a young 
people’s group decides to use this, be sure 
to tie in the rating chart on page 11. 

“It Ain't So” (page 43) gets heavy in 
spots. If a high school group wades into 
it, make sure you have a pastor handy. 

“The ULC Works (page 47) is for every- 
body. Heres a chance to get that overall 
picture of our church. ; 
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youth 


in the church 


On to lowa 

“Be prepared! Watch for the Western 
Canada Luther League at lowa. We are 
going to turn out in large numbers and 
really make it known we are not just a 
‘bush league’ on the other side of the 
49th. Yes sirl’’ 


This burst came from Correspon- 
dent Gerry Krisch recently. He reports 
that Western Canada is working hard 
mn transportation problems to the con- 
vention... 


Goal set by Kentucky-Tennessee, 
with 317 members, is to get 100 to the 
ULA convention in Iowa City, Aug. 
13-17. Fourteen attended the Roanoke 
eons in 1949... 

_ At a recent special meeting the 
Texas executive committee laid plans 


A NEW ANGLE to the “‘I- 
am-working-my-way-to-col- 
lege” line appeared on 
Main St. in Williamsport, 
Pa., recently. An_ interme- 
diate leaguer from St. 
Mark’s Church explained to 


prospective buyers that he 
was “sacrificing” his pup- 
pies so he could go to the 


University of lowa, Aug. 
13-17, for the LLA conven- 
tion. 
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for chartering a bus to Iowa . . 
Eighteen-year-old Jody Falstrom has 
been appointed chairman of the “Cal- 
ifornia-to-lowa” committee. Corre- 
spondent Jeanie Johnson states that 
“a large and enthusiastic delegation” 
wil] be there. . . 

A contest called “Operation IOWA” 
has been started by leaguers in Wich- 
ita, Kan. Winners will receive funds 
to help pay their expenses to the con- 
vention. Points are given for league 
attendance, LUTHER LIFE = sub- 
scriptions, and taking part in other 
league activities. . . 

Minnesota used the theme of the 
LLA convention—“Christian, Answer 
Boldly!”—as the theme of its annual 
winter camp at Lake Independence. 
Main Speaker Paul Waldschmidt, 
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Minneapolis, warned, “We must an- 
swer boldly against the anti-Christs in 
our midst.” 

The Wopddale league in Minnesota 
sponsored a series of Lenten Sunday 
evening movies for the neighborhood. 
The free-will offerings collected will 
go into a fund to finance trips of sev- 
eral leaguers to Iowa City. 


Sponsor Latvians in Texas 

That youthful vigor is not to be 
sneezed at has been proved by the 
leaguers at First English Church, Au- 
stin, Texas. Soon a Latvian displaced 
persons family will move into the city 
because of the persistence of these 
young people. 

Over a year ago older members of 
the congregation decided to investi- 
gate the possibility of sponsoring a 
D.P. family. When nothing got done, 
the Luther leaguers impatiently step- 
ped in with a bit of detective work 
themselves. 

Climax to their efforts came in Jan- 
uary, when the Texas Lutheran Wel- 
fare Society sent word that they could 
sponsor a Latvian family immediately. 
Leaguers began hunting a job and a 
house. Promptly they found both. 

Now the congregation is- pretty 
proud that their young people have 
done such a good job. At a recent 
meeting the church voted their whole- 
hearted approval of the league’s pro- 
ject. 

Said league Prexy Herbert Raatz: 
“It’s like helping someone make a new 
start in life.” 


Projects galore 


A liberal sprinkling of young people 
received assignments along with other 
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members for the every-member visita- 
tion at First English Church, Decatur, 
Il]. Previously these same leaguers had 
helped mail literature for the Decatur 
church council . 

Four leaguers “at Carthage College 
have started a project “that leagues in 
small towns might adopt,” Correspon- 
dent Dick Preis reports. Each Sunday 
they sing in the corridors of the Car- 
thage Memorial Hospital. 

“At first they thought they might 
not be well received,” he says, “but 
they were welcomed by the hospital 
staff with open arms. Now all thé 
doors to the rooms are opened when 
they start to sing. At 8 o'clock in the 
morning the patients are asking if 
they are coming that Sunday.” . . 

A new barbeque pit on the church 
grounds is scheduled by the leaguers 
at Lakewood, Cal... . In Yreka, Cal., 
the young people have -pledged to 
raise $100 for the Mt. Zion Church 
organ fund. Already $50 is in the 
treasury . 


Penny parade 


Georgia-Alabama, with only 296 
members, is out to raise $800 within 
three years for Lutheridge, synodical 
camp in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina. They hope to do this through 
an annual “penny parade.” 

Intermediates at Grace Church, 
Woodstock, IIl., care for children so 
parents can attend church . . . Holy 
Trinity youth, South Bend, Ind., have 
pledged $75 for CHEY ... The} 
Luther League and the high school’ 
Sunday school class at Bethel, Cicero, 
Ind., recently bought « a $200 outdoor 
bulletin board . 

St. John’s, Sterling, Neb has i. 
and. installed 42 book racks in their 
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Hello lowa/l Johnny Joy is here? Well , Herky Put ‘er there / \ 
the National L.L-. Convention the Hawk / Welcome to the 
can start now. - Corn State. 


F. \/ > This Johnny, is our 
Gaton Peord beats those |\ULCA. church here in 
lawa City 


old pioneer of a \ dignified Here to greet oe 
building — former like! Just are Jowa’s big 4- 
lowa State capitol./ like all Kruger , Lowe, 


lowans: 


Feiden, + Pipery 
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church . . . St. John’s, Ridgeley, Scrib- 
ner, Nebr., recently gave over $200 
for the remodeling of their church. 


Pep 

Password for Luther Jeaguers in 
1951 should be “Evangelism.” People 
are busy from Nova Scotia to Cali- 
fornia trying to invigorate the youth 
work of the ULC. 

Deputation teams have gone around 
the Southern district in California to 
help leagues that were low in spirit. 
Leagues in certain areas have visited 
surrounding Lutheran churches .. . 

In Georgia-Alabama leaguers call 
their campaign “Pep”—Personal Evan- 
gelism Program ... In Illinois the six 
districts each sponsored a confirmation 
rally on April 1. Theme: “Where Do 
We Go From Here.” .. . 

Encouragement through mail is the 
method used in Indiana. A committee 
of state officers is corresponding with 


churches in which there is no league. 
Mississippi President Elmira Roever 
is taking her local league in Jackson 
on tour. The three skits used on youth 
Sunday, 1950, were so successful that 
members have agreed to travel around 
the state, presenting the program in 
churches where societies have not 
been organized or have disbanded. 


Upset in Columbia District 

Eight boys teams and. four girls 
teams were represented at the fourth 
annual Columbia District Luther 
League basketball tournament, Feb. 
10-11. The fracas was held at 
McLoughlin Heights, Vancouver, 
Wash. , 

Upset of the tournament was the 
unseating of the boys champs of three 
years standing. The Camas _ boys 
squad, a classy club with plenty of 
spark, went the way of Notre Dame 
and other big teams of the last year. 


Summer tobogganing 
If your league has never been Ti-leaf 
sliding, you should throw a Hawaiian party 
one of these hot spring days and try it. 
Word about the idea comes from Launa 
Aloha, young adult group of the Lutheran 
Church of Honolulu. 


“On Feb. 18, 1951, Launa Aloha in- 
vited the whole congregation, young and 
old to a Ti-leaf slide,“” the LUTHER LIFE 
correspondent reports. ““What is Ti-leaf 
sliding? A question asked by many on the 
mainland. 


“First of all, a location is chosen, which 
is usually a nice, grassy hillside—the higher 
and steeper the better. The hill is kept 
wet by sprinkling before the Ti-leaf sliders 
meet. If possible, it is best to choose a day 


after a heavy rainfall, thus making it 
unnecessary to keep the slide watered. 
The Ti-leaf, a long, green, glossy, thick 
type of foliage, is used as the sled or to- 
boggan. When the slide is all ready— 
away you go down the wet, grassy hill. 

“After a few times down the slide every- 
one is dirty and muddy. If’ one is fortu- 
nate, one escapes with minor injuries such 
as bruises, twisted ankles, stiff, joints, and 
aches and pains. 

“At our party everyone survived with 
no injuries, except side aches, due to side- 
splitting laughter. After everyone was worn 
out, all were invited to the parsonage, 
where a change of clothes, showering, 
etc. took place. After a bit of relaxation, 
the pastor’s wife, Mrs. Edward Hamme, 
served a delicious chili supper.” 
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FIRST LUTHER LEAGUE to carry its evangelism campaign to the air is St. 
John’s, Honesdale, Pa., according to reports at headquarters. In a program 
called “Youth On Parade” the young people sang the LL rally hymn, ex- 
plained the LL emblem, and told of youth activities in St. John’s Church. 


The three-year-winners were dumped 
by a well-coached and rangy group of 
fellows from Longview, Wash. 

Other teams entered in the boys 
division were: Faith Church of Salem, 
Ore.; St. Mark’s Church of Salem, 
Ore.; Trinity Church of Longview, 
Wash.; Gloria Dei Church of Kelso, 
Wash.; Christ Church of Portland, 
Ore.; and Redeemer Church of Port- 
land, Ore. 


Portland girls win 

The best trophy play was exhibited 
by the girls. Redeemer girls of Port- 
land sailed by a fighting Gloria Dei 
girls squad from Kelso. Maxine Wilke 
scored 16 of the winners’ 27 points. 

The Trinity girls of Longview lost 
a heart-breaker to the 1950 girls’ 
champs from St. Mark’s, Salem. Final 
score read Salem 11, Longview 10. 

Complete scores for the whole tour- 
nament are as follows: 
GIRLS 

Salem 11; Longview 10. 

Redeemer 27; Kelso 10. 

Salem 17; Redeemer 14. 
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BOYS CLASS A 
Trinity, Longview 40; Zion, Camas 31. 


BOYS CLASS B 
Kelso 31; Redeemer 21. 
Faith, Salem 29; Christ, Portland 20. 
St. Mark’s, Salem 46; Longview “’B’” 22 
Kelso 37; Faith, Salem 25. 
St. Mark’s, Salem 44; Kelso 20. 


WINNER OF BOYS CLASS 
CLASS “’B’ PLAYOFF 
Trinity, Longview 38; St. Mark’s, Salem 

23. 
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The idea for the annual tourna- 
ment evolved in 1947 after a year of 
unorganized basketball competition 
between various léagues. The neces- 
sity of extensive travel led to the sug- 
gestion of playing all games in one 
tournament. 

Each year brought advance. In 
1949 teams appeared in smart uni- 
forms, professional referees were hired 
from the high school association, and 
cheerleaders were on hand. 

To participate in the tournament a 
player must be a member in good 
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standing of his Luther League. He 
must have attended 75 per cent of 
all meetings held during December 
and January and up to the time of the 
tournament the second weekend in 
February. 


International flavor 

Connecticut can boast an interna- 
tional flavor . . . Mrs. Everett Jensen, 
wife of the pastor of The Church of 
All Nations, Honolulu, is a former 
Luther leaguer in St. John’s Church, 
New Britain. . . . Cecil Goberdahn of 
British Guiana is a member of St. 
Paul’s league, Middletown. 


The cost of attending high school 
for one month in British Guiana is 
equal to the average worker’s salary 
for a week, Cecil told leaguers at a 
missionary rally. His country does not 
have secondary educational institu- 
tions. 


Siftings 

“If a pastor doesn’t have time for 
the youth of the church, he isn’t doing 
what God ordained him to do,” Pas- 
tor William Downey told the Wiscon- 
sin LL workers’ conference, Wauwa- 
tosa, recently. 


executive committee 
of the Alberta Luther 
League was elected by 
more than 150 delegates to 
the recent convention. Chief 
items of business were 
adopting of a $1,840 bud- 
get and discussion of plans 
for improving the LL Bible 
camp at Mulhurst Beach. 
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A highlight was the planning of a 
local league program based on an ar- 
ticle from LUTHER LIFE. Small 
groups worked out complete pro- 
grams. These were then criticized by 
the entire conference. “This part of 
the program made the conference one 
of the best that the Luther Leagues 
of Wisconsin have ever held,” re- 
ported President Kay Sheriff. . . . 

Within four years the Stony Mann 
league, Luray, Va., has contributed 
$2,913.47 through its treasurer. Thes2 
young people have given $600 for 
parish improvements, Bibles to schools, 
and Christmas cards to a children’s 
home... . 

The senior league in Cicero, Ind., 
recently bought an outdoor bulletin 
board for their church. . . The Adams 
Batesville group recently gave $50 to 
CHEY and $50 for the LLA mission- 
ary project . . . Indiana’s Southeastern 
district held a life service rally in 
March with Wittenberg College Pres- 
ident Clarence Stoughton speaking... 

“Bud” Harry Rohwer, member-at- 
large of the Iowa exec committee, can 
tell you that LL work makes one’s 
ears burn. He froze both of his re- 
cently while taking President Harold 
Kruger to speak at a league meeting 
in Clinton... . 
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Who Shall Decide? 


When 
Doctors 


Disagree 


By Eliot Porter 


NTIL recently I lived around a 
U corner from a physics teacher 

who liked to explain new dis- 
coveries in his field even to me, for 
whom physics and chemistry are un- 
happy memories. I forget most of 
what he told me, but I cannot forget 
his grin or his fisherman-like gestures 
of expansion as he told how, in get- 
ting an answer to one question, they 
flush half a dozen other questions still 
more intriguing. He will never have 
to weep because he has no more 
worlds to conquer. He might conceiv- 
ably be ashamed because he and his 
fellow physicists keep raising more 
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questions than they settle, but, in- 
stead, he glories in that fact. 


So I asked other departmental 
heads in the same university what 
questions they had not settled. It 
seemed that in chemistry they don’t 
agree whether petroleum is of organic 
or inorganic origin, that in physiology 
they don’t agree why we have adrenal 
glands, and that in astronomy they 
don’t agree whether the universe is 
expanding or contracting. The phil- 
osophers disagree as to the meaning 
of time and motion, the sociologists 
as to whether there are nine or nine- 
teen instincts or none at all, and the 
economists, historians, and physicians 
on important problems in their respec- 
tive fields. Yet we fire none of them, 
in spite of their wide disagreement. 
And nobody reviles them because on 
the growing edge of their areas there 
is always a vast difference of opinion 
out of which balanced truth is being 
furiously and laboriously worked out. 


But if preachers and theologians 
disagree we think something very ser- 
ious is the matter with them. When 
our country was on the edge of enter- 
ing a world war in 1941, some stu- 
dents from Ripon or Beloit or some 
other Wisconsin college came down 
to Chicago and reproached a meeting 
of religious workers on campuses be- 
cause in the town where these stu- 
dents lived one preacher said to get 
into the war and another preacher 
said to stay out. In 1939 a student at 
a national religious conference in Ohio 
said much the same thing. There was 
a Montana student who wished that 
the Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. on his campus 
would “settle all these religious ques- 
tions once and for all.” There was also 
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Mr: Luce and his Fortune editors 
who, in a 1940 editorial, called the 
Church a failure because on the sub- 
ject of war its parsons had not made 
men “hear a voice . . . from some- 
- thing not ourselves, in the existence of 
which we cannot disbelieve . . . and 
to tell us what it means.” These last 
were not unlike a college girl who re- 
cently asked her instructor in a class 
in ethics for a rule by which she could 
always know what was the right thing 
to do. It is, of course, a braver world 
than Mr. Luce and this co-ed would 
like it to be. 


Why should it be supposed that re- 
ligion, which above all other subjects 
deals with things invisible and intang- 
ible and imponderable, should have 
all its answers pat, when specialists in 
other fields glory in the fact that they 
have endless discoveries still to make? 
And why the idea that in religion we 
can settle things once and for all and 
that there is something very wrong 
with Christians if they don’t all say 
the same thing about urgent issues? 


_L. P. Jacks wrote a book entitled 
Religious Perplexities to say that 
Christianity always raises more ques- 
tions than it settles, but that it lifts 
the level of the questions that matter 
until we confront the supreme ques- 
tion: Will we or will we not face life 


ANSWER THIS RIDDLE 


® So you think you know the Bible! 
Then try to find which Biblical char- 
acter the following riddle, recently 
printed in the Kentucky-Tennessee 
League Lines, refers to. 


in the interpid spirit of Christ? 

We would like to settle religious 
questions once and for all, sometimes, 
no doubt, in order to get on with the 
main job of making good in the 
scramble for so-called “securities.” A 
Yale professor said that he once set- 
tled everything in religion and put it 
away in a drawer, and when he 
opened the drawer long afterward 
there was nothing there. God seems 
to want us to rely on him alone, and 
not on any human authority or book 
or system. 


At any rate it is true that “no genu- 
ine authority is foolproof, that we 
have no book with an index to tell 
us what to do in case of unemploy- 
ment or war, and that to know God’s 
will requires moral discernment and 
searching thought and severe spiritual 
discipline.” 

Jesus: was never concerned to save 
his people from the effort of thought 
and the risk of experiment. He left us 
no solving word or formula. But, as 
John Baillie says, “however difficult 
it may be to know what to believe, 
there is always something which we 
know to be worth doing, and every- 
where in the New Testament faith is 
the possession, not of the sharp-witted 
and clearheaded, but of the true- 
hearted and loyal.” 


“Sister and cousin, 
Children and nephew , 
He had much planing to do. 
X1V and a laborer free, 
But also the losing of two.” 


The answer is printed on page 18. 
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Are You Ready For Marriage? 


At last you can 
look at yourself 
and your friend 


objectively 


Rating chart begins on page 12 


ERE is a chance to have an ob- 
jective look at yourself and the 
person with whom you are now 

going. Use the following score sheet, 
prepared by Granger E. Westberg, 
chaplain Augustana Lutheran Hospi- 
tal, Chicago, Ill., to predict marriage 
success. 

Do not be too rigid in scoring. 
For example, in question No. 8 on en- 
gagement, if you have been engaged 
one month, score 0; if two months, 
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score 5; if three months, score 10. 
Use similar discretion in all other ques- 
tions. 

The score is not important. The 
guide serves merely to alert couples 
before marriage to possible points of 
friction which can be overcome by 
mature love and Christian understand- 
ing. 

(This is printed with the permission 
of the Board of Youth Activities of 
the Augustana Lutheran Church.) 
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10. 


TEs 


How many brothers and sisters do you have? 


None One Two or More 
Man (0) (10) (15) 
Woman (0) (10) (15) 
Comparative nationalistic and cultural background: 
Same Fairly Very 
Similar _ Dissimilar 
(20) (10) (0) 
Comparative amount of education: 
Each Man more Woman 
the same thanwoman more 
*(15) (10) (0) 
Comparative ages: 
Similar (15) Very Dissimilar (5) 
Comparative occupations: 
Both Fairly Very 


same type similar _ dissimilar 
(10) (5) (0) 
Work record: 


Regularly employed Irregularly employed 
Man (20) (0) 
Woman (10) (5): 
How long have you and your fiance known each other? (Based on fre- 
quent association) 6 months or less (0) 6 months to a year (5) 


1 year to 3 years (10) 3 years or more (20) 


How long have you been engaged? (Based on frequent association— 
two or more times a week) 1 to 3 months (0) 3 months to 
lyr. (15) I to 2 years (10) 2 years or more (5) 

Number of social organizations to which you both now belong: None (0) 
One (10) Two or more (15) 


Present amount of religious activity (attendance at church, etc.) 


Man Woman 
Member, but no attendance at church (0) (0) 
Not a member, and no attendance SC ROn) (5) 
Attend no more than once a month (10) (10) 
Attend two or three times a month (25) (20) 
Attend four or more times a month (30) (25) 
Will you both attend the same church? 
Yes No, but both One 
Protestant Catholic 
(50) (25) (0) 
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12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


ie 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


Is either person a non-believer? Yes (0) No (50) 


Until what age did you regularly attend Sunday School? 
Man: 10 or under (0) 14 or under (10) 19 or under (20) 
Woman: 10 or under (0) 14 or under (10) 19 or more (20) 
How would you rate your parents’ marriage? 
Man: 


Happy (20) Average (10) Unhappy (5) Divorced (0) 
Woman: 


Happy (20) Average (10) Unhappy (5) Divorced (0) 
Do your parents favor your proposed marriage? 


Yes No 
Man (10) (5) 
Woman (15) (0) 
How do you get along with your fiance’s parents? 
Man: 
Very well (20) Not too well (10) Dislike them (0) 
Unacquainted (5) 
Woman: 
Very well (20) Not too well (10) Dislike them (0) 


Unacquainted (5) 
Do you double-date with other couples? 


Yes (10) Occasionally (5) No (0) f 
What hobbies do you have in common? 
None (0) One (5) Two (10) Three or more (15) 


How have you handled disagreements during your courtship? 
Have had none (0) One gives in (10) Talk it through (15) 
Does the wife plan to work (out of the home) after marriage? 
Yes (0) No (5) 
Who will be in charge of family finances in your home? 
Husband (0) Wife (0) Cooperatively (10) 
How many children do you hope to have? 
One (5) Two (10) Three plus (15) None (0) 
Will you live with either of your parents during the first year or two? 
Yes (0) No (20) 


What books have you read on the subject of physical adjustment in mar- 
riage? None (0) One or two (10) 


Has either person been married before? Yes (0) No (25) 
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26. Why did you come to a pastor to be married? 


Custom (0) Parents did (0) We desire God’s blessing on our 
new home (10) 


27. Do you plan to have grace at meals and daily family devotions? 
Both (20) Neither (0) Grace (10) 


28. Do you ever use prayer to solve any of your problems? 


Man: Frequently (20) Occasionally (10) Never (0) 
Woman: Frequently (20) Occasionally (10) Never (0) 


29. Would you like to have the pastor who married you call on you in your 
new home? Yes (5) No (0) 


THE SCORING 
To score this guide correctly, you must have three (3) columns: Man, Woman, Both. 
In a question like No. 1, the Man could receive a possible 15 points, and the Woman 
a possible 15 points. But in question No. 2, and those similar, the highest possble 
number of points (namely 20) goes in the both columns. 


Example Man Woman Both 
Gvestion: No: 21 =\f-04= vee = ea ee Pewee > 15 
Guestion x NO. 2a) a) sae oe 20 
Eftctiercts Seta e, Ooi iat ee eee 
Total highest possible score on all 29 questions - 155 145 370 


Now add these three scores together and you arrive at a total of 670. But don’t 
expect your score to be anywhere near that high. 

When one person takes the test, he must always have a “possible’’ marriage part- 
ner in mind, whose score must be included in the total. 


Highest Possible Score - - - 670 
Excellent Score - - - - Above 575 
Good Score - - - - - 425 to 575 
Fair Score - - : - - 325 to 425 
Questionable Score - - - Below 325 


SUGGESTED BOOKS 
Wood, L. F.—HARMONY IN MARRIAGE; Round Table Press, New York City 
Butterfield, O. Mi—MARRIAGE AND SEXUAL HARMONY; Emerson Books, New York City 
Stone, Hannah & Abraham—A MARRIAGE MANUAL; Simon & Shuster, New York City 
Burkhart, Roy—A GUIDE FOR A MAN AND WOMAN LOOKING TOWARD MARRIAGE; 
Hearthside Press, Flushing, New York ; 
Duvall & HilI—WHEN YOU MARRY; Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York City 
Duvall, Sylvanus M.—BEFORE YOU MARRY; Association Press, New York City 
Kelly, G. Lombard—SEX MANUAL; Southern Medical Supply Co., Augusta, Georgia 
Geiseman, O. A.—MAKE YOURS A HAPPY MARRIAGE; Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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how early 


should we marry? 


HAT’S a foolish title,” said Jean, 

as she looked through the newest 
issue of their young people’s 
church magazine. It was after their 
league meeting one Sunday evening. 
Bob, a new member who was stand- 
ing nearby, asked, “What's foolish?” 
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““How early should we marry?” 
answered Jean, “The title to this ar- 
ticle in our magazine. Marriage is al- 
ways an interesting subject, but the 
answer to that is easy. You marry 
when you're in love and have enough 
money. Of course, I think everyone 
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should finish high school first.” 

“T don’t see why you even have to 
finish high school,” said Bob. “Not 
that I want to get married right away. 
But I would like to quit school. I’ve 
got a good part time job in a garage. 
I could work there full time if my 
Dad would let me quit school.” 

At that point Jim, who had just 
started college, joined the conversa- 
tion. “I disagree with both of you. 
Im going to finish college first so I 
can earn more money and support a 
family right. People who get married 
too young don’t earn enough to live 
on. Isn’t that right, Mr. Smith?” The 
question was asked of their league 
counselor, who was listening inter- 
estedly. 

“That depends on how much you 
think enough is,” said Mr. Smith. 
“Money isn’t everything in marriage. 
But in one way you are right, Jim. 
I was just reading the other day that 
well-to-do people do marry later than 
poorer people. Men who earn less than 
$2000 a year marry at the average of 
23, and those who earn $4000 marry 
at 30 or so. That is probably because 
they've spent more years in being 
educated.” 

“But what do you think of the 
whole subject, ‘How early should we 
marry?’ ” asked Jean. “I don’t see how 
an article can settle that. Everyone is 
different.” 

“J don’t suppose the article tries 
to settle it,” said Mr. Smith, “And it 
is an individual matter, as you say. 
It depends on how mature a person 
is. There are general risks in getting 
married too young, and other risks in 
waiting too long.” 

“T think so, too,” said Bob. “People 
who wait too long are too much older 
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than their children. They also get set 
in their ways and find it hard to get 
along with a husband or wife. I know 
a couple like that.” 

“It works the other way, too,” put 
in Jim. “I have a smart aleck girl 
cousin who quit school and got mar- 
ried when she was 16, to show her 
folks she could do as she pleased. 
She was just too childish and selfish 
to get along with anyone. Now her 
mother is getting, an annulment for 
her.” 

“And people who marry young are 
more likely to get divorced, aren't 
they, Mr. Smith?” asked Mary, Jim’s 
sister. 

“I believe you're right, Mary,” re- 
plied Mr. Smith. “The divorce rate of 
girls under twenty and men under 
twenty-five is two and a half times 
higher than that of those who are 
older. Also, only about one-eighth to 
one-tenth as many divorces occur 
among college graduates as among 
other people.” 

“But there could be other reasons 
for that than age,” Jean protested. 
“Lots of people who go to college 
meet the person they marry there, 
which means they are interested in 
many of the same things. That helps 
hold them together.” 

“From the way you young people 
are talking,” said Mr. Smith, “I be- 
lieve you must think it a rather inter- 
esting subject. Why don’t we read the 
article, study up a little more from 
other sources, and have a real dis- 
cussion?” 

“O.K.,” said Jim. “We'll turn it 
over to the program committee. Let’s 
really learn something on the sub- 
ject, and not just pool our ignorance.” 
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Ruth H. Larson asks ques- 
tions that every young person 
should answer for himself. 


Mr. SmitH was doubtless right in 
saying that the age of marriage is an 
individual matter. But many important 
milestones in our lives do occur at a 
specific age. 

Most of us started to school at six 
years, because that is the age when 
we are considered ready to learn the 
things that are taught in school. We 
are permitted to vote when we reach 
21. That, apparently, is the age when 
our statesmen have thought we would 
have enough wisdom and knowledge, 
if ever, to vote intelligently. Then 
there are various state laws which 
prohibit marriage under a certain age 
without a parent’s consent. Evidently 
prior to that age—it may be 16 or 18 
—no young person, no matter how su- 
perior, is judged mature enough to 
make an intelligent marriage decision 
by himself. 

But aside from this legal restriction, 
are there any guides we can follow 
to help us know when we are ready 
to make a successof marriage? Let us 
ask ourselves a few questions on the 
subject. 


@ Am | capable of mature love? 

“If you're really in love, nothing 
else matters,” one girl advised another 
who was thinking of getting married 
without her parents’ consent. 

It is true that a deep and mature 
love can overcome a great many dif- 
ficulties. Such love cannot be selfish. 
Selfish love belongs to the first few 
years of our lives when “we want 

what we want when we want it.” 
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Another kind of love, that of pri- 
mary attachment for our parents, be- 
longs to the kindergarten age. John 
thought he had gotten beyond this 
stage. But he did have a wonderful 
mother and dad, so when any prob- 
lem came in his married life he al- 
ways discussed it with them. Perhaps 
his wife should have been big enough 
not to resent it. But the fact remains 
that when two people are married 
their first loyalty — after God — is to 
each_ other. 


Love that is ready for marriage 
places one person above all other 
friends. It may mean giving up the 
“old gang.” It certainly means com- 
pletely ruling out that second best 
boy friend or girl friend. It means 
being ready for a life partnership. In 
marriage we promise, under God, that 
we will be faithful to one partner 
until death. 


@ Can | get along with other people 
in general? 

Jim’s cousin apparently thought — 
anyone would be easier to get along 
with than her own parents. She had 
to change her mind because one who 
married “to get away from home” 
probably will have a hard time get- 
ting along with anyone. Whether our 
home is with our parents, a husband, 
or wife, there is still a lot of give and 
take required. Marriage is not often 
a genuinely fifty-fifty proposition. 
There are always times when one 
partner has to go more than half way 
to keep the other happy. 

Of course there are always some 
people we get along with better than 
others. If two young people have a 
great many other assets, a great many 
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fine interests in common, they may be 
well able to get along with each other 
better than with their parents.* 


*See Chapter 15 of Better Ways of 
Growing Up by John E. Crawford and 
Luther E. Woodward. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, 1948. Several good tests 
are included in this chapter. 


@ Can | face and solve difficulties? 
Studies have revealed two most 
frequent, causes of unhappiness in 
married life. These causes are finan- 
cial and sexual problems. The mar- 
riage ceremony wisely includes the 
promise, “for richer, for poorer” be- 
cause the rich have just as many 
difficulties over money as the poor. 


One couple has a joint income of 
$37,000 a year, and a money problem 
led to their divorce. They quarreled 
over which one of them should take 
care of a $6.00 telephone bill. 

It is almost one hundred per cent 
certain that every couple will have 
some kinds of financial problems 
which must be talked out between 
them, and on which they may some- 
times have to ask outside advice. It 
is almost equally certain that every 
couple will have to go through adjust- 
ments to each other for both to be 
happy in their physical marital rela- 
tionships. That raises another ques- 
tion. 


RIDDLE ANSWER 


The person referred to in the riddle 
on page 10 is Laban. Only person in 
Kentucky-Tennessee to get the right 
answer was Marian Sirassel, Louisville. 
So if you guessed right consider your- 
self pretty smart. 
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® Am! willing to learn, and change? | 

Often the reason we cannot solve 
our problems with other people is that 
we let our emotions rule us complete- 
ly. Simple knowledge can help us 
overcome our emotions. Knowledge of 
what makes for our partner's happi- 
ness will help us adjust sexually. 
Knowledge of how to manage a bud- 
get and how to keep house can help 
us overcome the unhealthy emotions 
of excessive desire for more things 
than our income allows, and dislike 
for doing dishes. Knowledge of how 
to rear children happily can prevent 
us from transmitting some of our per- 
sonality problems to our children, and 
will help us to grow more mature too. 

Books will teach us much. We 
should never assume that we “know it 
all” in any area of married life. 


@ Am | ready to welcome children? 

Marriage implies a family. Unless 
we are ready to plan for children 
within a definite period of time, then 
we are not ready for a wholesome and 
happy marriage. 


@ Am | ready to make God the 
center of my home? 

This is the most important question 
of all. It is well known that mar- 
riages between persons of the same 
faith, and especially those of the same 
church, last better than others. The 
divorce rate is definitely lower for 
such marriages. 

But aside from that, no Christian 
young person should consider himself 
mature enough for marriage if he is 
not willing to do several things to 
maintain the spiritual life of his pros- 
pective home: (a) Have daily fam-_ 
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ily devotions. (b) Take an active part 
in church life. (c) Turn to God in 
searching prayer for the solution of 
difficulties in married life. (d) Seek 
¥ glorify God in one’s personal daily 
ife. 

As Psalm 144 says, “How happy is 
the people whose God is the Lord!” 
The family where Christ is truly “the 
head of the house” will be a happy 
one. 


@ Have | answered all the previous 
questions honestly? 

An implication of this question is 
“Do I understand myself? Do I know 
what I am capable of, and what I 
am not capable of?” 

Perhaps we have answered some of 
the questions by saying, “I’m not like 
that now but when I get married Ill 
change.” That is a very thin-iced 


hope. We had better practice up first. 
And a good place to start would be 
with the sixth question. 


For Discussion 
1. Discuss how much truth there 


‘is in secular proverbs on marriage, 


such as the following: 

“When the wolf knocks at the 
door, love flies out the window.” 

“Marry in haste, repent at lei- 
sure. 

“When a man marries, trouble 
begins.” 

“Sit on the table, get married be- 
fore you're able.” 

2. Do the same with Proverbs 
from the Bible: 19:14, 12:4, 31:10, 
LOsTy 

3. Make up some proverbs of your 
own. 


Kk 


@ A little Chinese boy named Ho wanted to learn English. A friend of 
mine wanted to learn Cantonese. They began drawing pictures, each tell- 
ing the other the word for what they drew. My friend drew a picture of 
the Stars and Stripes. He asked Ho to draw HIS flag. The boy traced a 
rectangle, carefully filled in a hammer and sickle. HE DREW THE COM- 


MUNIST FLAG! 


This happened in South China in ‘46 long before the victory of the Chi- 
nese Communists. It typifies Russia’s success in GETTING THERE FIRST in 
the minds of countless “Ho’s” in dozens of lands.—Adimiral William H. P. 
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@ |s it necessary to completely break down our educational system in 
order to defend our country? If we must do so, all parents, educators, and 
clergymen will accept the inevitable and cooperate. If, however, the 
armed forces are not immediately able to handle such large numbers 
of youths, couldn’t they be asked, as a patriotic duty, to remain in school 


until called? 


Too many youths today, feeling there is nothing ahead of them but 
battle, death, and destruction, hopelessly, fatalistically forsake important 
education too soon for their own and the country’s welfare.—W. Hamilton 


Aulenbach 
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Communism shows up weakness in 


Christianity as we live it 


COMMUNISM ’S 


Challenge 


By ARTHUR YEAGY 


no difference to you? Chances are 

youre wrong! If you are an aver- 
age person, you are likely to be in 
one of these three classes: 


C* YOU think communism makes 


1. You don’t like communism, but 
you are aware that there are some 
weaknesses in Christianity as we prac- 
tice it that communism shows up. 


Don't be too uncomfortable if such 
ideas are in your head. You are not 
eating forbidden fruit, nor are you 
in danger of losing your faith. A lot 
of other people have thought and 
written just like that. Last year Fulton 
Oursler wrote’ a book Why I Know 
There Is A God. One reviewer says, 
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“Much of the book is concerned with 
communism, which the author calls 
a criticism of Christianity as the latter 
is presently lived.” 

Another writer, John C. Bennett, 
says, “Communism has been strong 
where Christians and churches have 
often been weak, in providing a means 
of changing unjust situations in the 
interests of their victims.” These 
means, however, give rise to new 
forms of oppression, Mr. Bennett 
warns us. This weakness on the part 
of communism is basically a religious 
weakness. 

So you see you are in good com- 
pany! Now and then someone, like 
Stanley High, says Mr. Bennett is too 
unfriendly toward capitalism. But no 
one has ever accused Mr. Oursler of - 
having a “pink” tinge! | 
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We have heard of one or two young 
people who, as the result of such 
ideas, have been caught up into some 
fringe of the communist movement. 

But we know many more who have 
been challenged to the practice of a 
more thorough Christianity. They have 
taken their faith into their behaviour 
toward the Negroes in their school 
and community, into their concern 
about slum areas, into the code of 
conduct of their gang when it was 
getting a little out of hand. 

Do you remember Paul Reed, the 
young man in “The Difference”, the 
CHEY film you saw last year? He 
didn’t turn away from Christianity 
because his uncle, a pillar of the 
church, didn’t practise Christianity in 
his factory. Instead he challenged his 


uncle to conduct his factory according 
to Christian principles. 


2. You HAVE soME high ideals 
which make you critical of some of 
our political and economic policies. 
Dare you think along this line with- 
out being regarded with suspicion? 

It is a matter of record that there 
are important people who don’t want 
you to have liberal or critical ideas. 
Some may be genuinely worried that 
such ideas will lead you into danger- 
ous company, or into such a violent 
criticism of Christianity and Amer- 
ican institutions that you will forsake 
Christ or be really disloyal to your 
country. 

But more often such fears are held 
by people who don’t want the present 
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order of things to be disturbed. Even 
if it is a rotten pile (They won’t admit 
that!), with some luckless chaps be- 
ing crushed beneath it, others falling 
off the sides and getting hurt, those 
on top intend to stay there. Too much 
stirring or shaking of the pile might 
topple them from their perches. Some- 
one has described Philadelphia politics 
in those terms. 


A good way to scare off some young 
reformer is to yell “Communist” at 
him, real loud! Some young persons 
get scared and run. Others stand their 
ground calmly, courageously. They 
care about the hurt victims on the 
bottom and the sides, and the mis- 
guided ones on top. 


They keep on believing that Jesus 
Christ won’t let them rest while Ne- 
groes are second class citizens in sec- 
ond class districts. They believe that 
it isn’t true that capital and labor 
must always be at each other’s throats. 
They believe that American politics 
is important, that it can be clean, and 
that it is the proper concern of Chris- 
tian young people. 

There is a spirit of protest in New 
Testament Christianity. Some counted 
Jesus a rebel. They said his teachings 
threatened the status quo in politics 
and in religion. The ruling classes 
opposed him. 

Sidney Weston may be going too 
far when he says, “He was as up- 
setting to their social ideas as the 
Bolshevists and Communists are to 
ours.” On the other hand, we do more 
wrong to Christianity when we throt- 
tle this spirit of protest than when we 
point out where our culture and our 
religion are weighed and found want- 
ing. 
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There are two warnings, then, for 
the young person who has some high — 
ideals. (1) Don’t turn against Chris- 
tianity or against America. Christian- 
ity is still the best motive power, the 
American way is still the best frame- 
work within which to work. (2) Don’t 
run away from your ideals because 
someone misunderstands and criticizes 
you unfairly. 


3. YoU REBEL SO MUCH against 
communism that you bend over back- 
ward to get away from it. 

For most of us, communism never 
has a stronger influence than when it 
causes us to do some foolish thing to 
prove we are anti-communist. 


“A jittery professor, fearful of how 
a book he had written might be taken 
by a loyalty happy legislature, wrote 
his publisher, ‘Please do not use red 
in the binding or in the end papers.’ ” 

Of course, if you have ambitions 
and want to play it safe, this is the 
way. Do you want to be a U. S. 
senator, or an assistant to a secretary 
in the president’s cabinet? You won't 
be bothered by the F.B.I. or by sen- 
atorial investigators. You can even rise 
to high office in the church without 
causing rumblings in the multi-mil- 
lionaires club! 

Norman Vincent Peale, writing in 
The Reader’s Digest in September, 
1950, titles his article “Let the Church 
Speak Up for Capitalism.” Dr. Peale, 
concerned because some groups in the 
church have been too zealous in at- 
tacking capitalism, advocates an op- 
posite course which is just as wrong. 

Dr. Peale may be correct that 
Christianity has flourished best in cap- 
italist America. But that does not 
mean that Christianity should become 
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a spokesman for capitalism or a de- 
fender of: it. Christianity may not 
marry any economic system. It is 
critic and spur to all systems. Even if 
capitalism and all now known systems 
should cease, true Christianity will 
not cease. 


* * 


The main idea of the article on page 
20 is that communism is a threat to 
Christianity in America chiefly when 
Christians are not true to the high ideals 
of their faith. It wins its greatest vic- 
tories in America when it frightens us 
away from a protest against those con- 
ditions in and out of the church that may 
lead to injustice and human misery. 

Communism thrives on misery and op- 
pression. The greater the ills of any coun- 
try, the better is communism’s chance. 
_ That is the only sensible way to explain 
the rapid advance of communism in 
China. 

To understand more clearly the con- 
flict between Christianity and commun- 
ism the study of a book such as Chris- 
_tianity and Communism by: John C. Ben- 
nett is recommended. It will take careful 
reading. 

Chapter 2 will help most to under- 
stand the basic promises on which Marx- 
ist communism was built. 

The first promise: An initial dictator- 
ship which will give way to a free so- 
ciety. 

The second promise: At first there will 
be reward according to contribution, 
later according to need. 

The third promise: Abolition of im- 
perialist exploitation, race and class dis- 
crimination. 

As the study continues we are shown 
how the fulfillment of these promises 
has been delayed or forgotten. There is 
no place for a God-centered religion or 
morality, but the communist society is 
god. The means used are absolutely ruth- 
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less, with no concern for persons. 

Christianity is superior because it rec- 
ognizes divine creation, divine loving 
redemption, the drag of human sin, and 
the impulse of Christian brotherly love. 
Above all there is an ultimate, eternal 
hope and destiny. 

The first responsibility of the Chris- 
tian community is not to save any in- 
stitutions from communism, but to pre- 
sent its faith by word and life to the 
people of all conditions and of all lands 
that they may find for themselves the 
essential truth about life.” (Page 128) 


So far we have said nothing about the 
physical threat of Russian communism 
to the Christian church. That does not 
mean that there is no such threat. But 
it is not at present as real a challenge 
to Luther Leaguers and to the readers 
of this magazine as are the challenges 
we have mentioned. 


No one has outlined the threat of 
communism more eloquently than Dr. 
Paul J. Hoh in his sermon “Where Shall 
We Put Christ?”, delivered in preparation 
for the CHEY appeal. (The Lutheran, 
Dec. 14, 1949). 


He begins his sermon with several 
illustrations. The first is a poster mailed 
to him from Europe. A giant of a man 
is pushing a wheelbarrow toward a junk 
heap. In the wheelbarrow is Jesus Christ, 
to be thrown on the junk heap. 


Then there is an incident on our own 
West Coast. A crowd gathered on the 
street is listening and laughing as a 
young man scoffs at the Bible as “the 
biggest joke book the world has ever 
seen.” 

In another Dr. Hoh, tells of being in 
one of our eastern cities and of being 
handed an invitation to come and bring 
his children to a “Sunday school for the 
promotion of atheism.” A dozen similar 
organizations were in that same city. 


Communism is a threat. The answer: 
A live Christianity and a living Christ. 
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HELP WANTED: Young men and 
women with an adventurous spirit. 
Only those willing to give their 
very best to this greatest of all en- 
terprises need apply. You will be 
asked to make heavy sacrifices; your 
loyalty must be beyond question. 
This life career demands that you 
be willing to work under orders. 
Only those with a pioneering spirit 
will be accepted. 
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F SUCH an advertisement were to 
appear in tomorrow morning’s 
newspaper, most people would 

consider it to be designed to enlist 
young men and women in the service 
of their nation. Some readers might 
interpret it as a call for more doctors 
and nurses. Still others would regard 
it as a challenge to the youth of Amer- 
ica to enter the diplomatic service of 
the government, scientific research, or 
the field of journalism. 


Strangely enough, it was just such 
an invitation that Jesus extended to 
Peter and Andrew, to James and John, 
and to Levi as he sat at the toll-col- 
lector’s gate. Jesus was enlisting pio- 
neers, young men with the spirit of 
adventure in their souls. He was ask- 
ing them to give the best they had 
(in time, talents, and abilities) to the 
greatest of all enterprises—the build- 
ing of the kingdom of God upon 
earth. “If any man would be my dis- 
ciple”, said he, “let him deny himself, 
take up his cross, and follow me.” At 
other times he simply said. “Follow 
me’. It amounted to the same thing. 
It was a clear call to be a pioneer in 
Christian service. 

Who would have thought then that 
by giving themselves completely to 
this high cause they would encounter 
such remarkable experiences? Who 
could have foreseen that while it 
would prove a costly adventure it 
would yield such satisfying results? 
The disciples soon discovered that life 
only takes on meaning when you give 
yourself fully to so great a master as 
Jesus Christ, and that happiness is a 
by-product that comes to those who 
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engage in unselfish service to their 
fellow-man. 

The purpose of the life service pro- 
gram of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica is to let leaguers know that this 
call to Christian adventure still holds 
true. It seeks to enlist YOU in the 
active service of the Master. Talking 
about the needs of men and women 
in our world is not enough. We must 
be willing to act as well. 

People in our time are pretty well 
acquainted with what the churches 
preach about love and brotherhood. 
What they are waiting for is a demon- 
stration of that love in the lives of 
those who claim to be. disciples. Talk- 
ing is easy. Walking in his footsteps 
is hard. That is why a pioneering 
spirit is necessary. 

Today, former leaguers are serving 
as pastors, deaconesses, missionaries, 
church secretaries, organists, choir di- 
rectors, social service workers, doctors, 
nurses, professors in church colleges. 
and in inner mission societies. They 
are giving full-time service to the 
cause of Christ. Others are serving 
Christ just as loyally in other fields 
of endeavor. They are just as busy 
translating the love of Christ into 
specific deeds as Christian carpenters, 
students, business men, office secre- 
taries, school teachers, farmers. 

Luther Leagues are engaged in 
life service projects that render valu- 
able help to their congregations and 
communities. Leaguers are serving in 
church choirs, in Sunday schools, in 
church councils, on committees, as 
ushers, as assistants in the church of- 
fice, in caring for the appearance of 
the church property, and in a score of 
other ways. What an adventure such 
co-operative service can be. 
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Wake 


PRIVATE: LEADER ONLY 
I understand you've been picked to lead the Life Service Meeting. Well, 


You 


t=) By Herman G. Stuemplle 


I’ve been asked to give you some leads. So now that we know each other, let’s — 
put our heads together for a few minutes and see if we can’t come up with — 


some ideas. 


My own feeling is that the best way to put Life Service across will not | 
be for you to make a talk, so maybe you can cross that worry off your list 


right away. It won’t be a very lively meeting, either, if you just call on some 
of the other leaguers to take turns reading a topic to the rest of the group. 
For that reason, we'll go a little easy on actual topic material and concentrate 
on some program plans which you can have fun working out. 


Since you're the “quarterback” for this session, though, there are some — 


things about Life Service you ought to know before you take the field. 


In The Dark? 


Maybe you aren't exactly clear in your mind about what we mean by 
“Life Service.” Let me explain it this way. Remember the story of Aladdin 
and his lamp? Suppose, like Aladdin, you could rub a lamp and up would 
pop a genie with $1,000,000, all for you. The genie tells you that you can 
use the money any way you please, but, when it is all gone, you can’t get 
any more. What would you do with it? . . . Travel around the world? Buy 


the things you've always wanted, but could never afford? Save itP Use it — 


for your education? Give it to the poor? Or, maybe a combination of all 
these things? ; 

Well, Life Service is something like that. God has given you something 
worth even more than $1,000,000—a LIFE. How are you going to use it?. 
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He has placed in your hands valuable treasures—talents, energies, time. How 
are you going to spend them in the years before you? You can use these gifts 
of God for self . . . or for others. You can use them to get all you can out of 
the. world . . . or to give all you can to the world. 


“Butcher, Baker, Candle-Stick Maker .. .” 

Now, one of the most important moments in deciding about how you 
will use your life is that moment when you decide about your vocation. After 
you've finished school, you'll probably spend the best part of 40 or 50 years 
working at it. That’s a long time to spend at one thing, so you'll want to 
think a lot about that choice from now till the end of high school. 

Many things should enter into making that decision. There are hundreds 
of vocations from which to choose. You will want to find the one for which 
God has best fitted you by the abilities and interests He has planted in your 
life. If you get straight “D’s” in math, it’s a pretty good sign you weren't 
cut out to be an engineer. If you faint at the sight of blood . . . well, maybe 
you'd better look around a bit before deciding on nursing. The important 
thing is to match the equipment God has given you with a vocation where 
you can do something worthwhile for the people around you. If you make this 
choice prayerfully and carefully, and then work at your vocation in a Christian 
way, your LIFE will be a SERVICE to God and the world. 


And Finally This 


Another thing you ought to keep in mind is this: Any honorable vocation * 
can be a LIFE SERVICE. It isn’t only the minister, or deaconess, or mission- 
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ary who gives Life Service. The doctor, the store clerk, the housewife, the 
street cleaner—all do something useful and important. If they do their work 
honestly and faithfully, they are giving a LIFE of SERVICE to God and man. 


Having said this, though, let me also say that these church vocations are 
important to consider. No one has any more chance to make his LIFE a 
SERVICE to God and his fellowman than the youth who chooses to give his 
life to the Church. I hope you will make sure your program has a place for 
presenting the vocations open to youth in the church. Our Lord needs hun- 
dreds of sincere, talented youth to dedicate themselves full-time to His King- 


dom’s work. 


As the leader, you might share’ some of these thoughts with the group 
to introduce the meeting. Now, however, let’s talk about some of the different 


types of meetings you might try: 


Meeting Plans 


1. One very effective way of pre- 
senting Life Service is to invite into 
your meeting a “board of experts”. 
Select men and women from different 
vocations. Get a good cross-section, 
such as a doctor or: nurse, a school 
teacher, a business man or salesman, 
a mechanic or craftsman, a housewife, 
an office clerk, a pastor, a deaconess 
or parish worker. Have these people 
sit around a table at the front of 
the room. You, as the leader, intro- 
duce them to the group. Then, have 
them answer, in turn, questions which 
you have shown them in advance. 
Here are some suggested questions 
you could use: 

(1) Give us a bird’s eye view of 
the work you do in your job . 

(2) What preparation is necessary 
for your vocation? 

(3) What are some of the dis- 
advantages of this vocation? 


(4) What are some of the ad- 
vantages? 
(5) . What opportunities for serv- 


ice does it present? 
* (6) Are there openings for youth 
in this vocation? 
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When you hand these or other 
questions to the members of your 
panel, be sure to limit them to a cer- 
tain length of time for each answer. 
Otherwise your meeting will be too 
long. After the “experts” have done 
their part, open the meeting to ques- 
tions from the floor. 

2. Here is a variation of Meeting 
Plan No. 1. Choose a cross-section of 
vocations similar to the list above. 
Assign a league member to each vo- 
cation. Have the leaguer look up ma- 
terial about the vocation to which he 
has been assigned. Then, let this 
group of researchers form the “board 
of experts”. At the meeting, follow 
the same pattern as in Plan No. 1, 
asking the “experts” similar questions. 

There are various places where the 
researchers can find information about 
vocations. The principal or vocational 
guidance counsellor of your school 
will have material. The public library, 
if you have access to one, usually has 
pamphlets on the various vocations. 
Best of all, each leaguer could go to 
an adult who has been a success in 
his particular vocation and interview 
him for the information he needs. 
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This meeting plan has the advan- 
tage of member participation. It has 
the disadvantage of not bringing to 
your group people who can speak out 
of rich experience. If you use it, try 
to match your league members with 
vocations in which they are particular- 
ly interested. 


3. Guest speakers are like banana 
splits. They're fine now and then, but 
you wouldn’t want them for a steady 
diet. This meeting, however, might 
be a good time to try one. If your 
high school is fortunate enough to 
have a vocational guidance counsellor, 
invite him to speak to your group 
about choosing and preparing for life 
work. It is very important, of course, 
that he be a person with a Christian 
philosophy of life. You will want him 
to talk of vocation as an opportunity 
to serve God and man. If there is no 
counsellor at your school, perhaps 
there is a teacher who has done spe- 
cial study in this field. Be sure to tell 
the speaker the age range of your 


group. 
4. Perhaps you want a meeting 


‘centered on Church vocations. If so, 


there are three film strips available 
that show the training and work of a 
minister, a deaconess, and other wo- 
men church workers: 


a. “Look at the Ministry” 

b. “A Glorious Adventure” (Dea- 
coness Work) 

ce. “Look at Church Women’s Vo- 
cations” 


These film strips are available for 
rental from the United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House. The first two come 
with manuals. The third has com- 
mentary on the film strip. 
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If your group is large enough, you 
can divide it in to boys’ and girls’ 
sections for the evening. Have the 
boys see and discuss the film strip on 
the ministry, while the girls do the 
same with one of the other film strips. 
It would add interest to invite a 
seminary student and a deaconess or 
parish worker to lead the two groups, 
if such persons are available in your 
locality. 


A good follow up for this meeting 
would be to plan a visit to one of our 
Lutheran seminaries or deaconess 
Motherhouses. Ask your pastor where 
the nearest schools are, and, if pos- 
sible, arrange for your group to make 
a trip there. 


5. A film strip entitled, “A Chris- 
tian and His Life Work,” with man- 
ual, is also available from the United 
Lutheran Publication House. This 
could be shown and used as a basis 
for discussion. The leader should see 
the film strip in advance and carefully 
prepare good questions. 


6. Some excellent sound motion 
pictures that present the Life Service 
theme are available. Show one of 
those mentioned below, and have 
your advisor or someone else lead a 
discussion on the film after you have 
seen it. This discussion leader should 
have previewed the film prior to the 
meeting. 

Here are three suggested films: 

a. “Beyond Our Own’—a thrilling 
story of twin brothers, a doctor and 
lawyer, who found the way of Life 
Service. Rental, $10, Religious Film 
Association; Time, 40 min. 


b. “Go Forth’—the story of a 
young doctor who answered a call to 
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serve in China. Rental, $6, Religious 
Film Association; Time, 20 min. 

c. “The Difference’—a ULCA film 
showing how a selfish boy learned to 
serve with his life. | 

7. Here is a suggestion you can 
use, no matter which meeting plan 
you choose. Our ULCA Board of Ed- 
ucation has published a series of 
leaflets describing various vocations 
open to youth. Order enough copies 
for each member of your group, and 
distribute them at the close of the 
meeting. The address is: Board of 
Education, 736 Jackson Place, N.W.., 
Washington, D. C. 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 
For this meeting, try having the 
worship service last. It will be an ef- 
fective way of tying together the 
thoughts that have been presented 
during the discussion. 


Here is a suggested pattern: 


*Poem— Every Youth” 
Every Youth has a quest to make, 
For life is the King’s Highway, 
And a joyous heart is the script we 

take, 

On the road of Everyday. 
Every Youth has his gifts to guard, 
As he fares to a far-off goal; 
A body pure, and a mind unmarred, 
And the light of a lovely soul. 


Every youth has a task of his own, 
For the Father has willed it so. 
Youth seeks the way, and He alone, 
Can show him the path to go. 
Every youth has a lovely Guide, 
From the vale to the mountain crest, 
For the Unseen Friend who walks 
beside, 
Is the Way and the End of the 
quest. 
—Mary S. Edgar 
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Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk With 
Thee” (288 PSH; 195 CYH) 


Scripture: Matthew 25:14-30 
(During the reading of this lesson, 
you could project on a screen a col- 
ored slide portraying the Parable 
of the Talents. One is available 
from the United Lutheran Publica- 
tion House. Order Slide N202.) 


Prayer: Our Father, we thank Thee 
that Thou hast granted us the priv- 
ilege of being alive in this world 
of joy and beauty and opportunity. 
We thank Thee that Thou has 
placed within our lives skills and 
powers that we are only now be- 
ginning to discover. Keep us from 
using any of Thy gifts to us selfishly. 
Open our eyes to see the places 
where Thou canst use our time and 
talents for the good of others. Help 
us to walk more closely in the foot- 
steps of Jesus. Who came, not to - 
be served, but to serve. In His 
Name we pray. Amen. 


Hymn: “Take My Life, and Let It Be” 
(278 PSH; 249 CYH) 


For an expanded worship service, 
the story of Albrecht Durer’s painting, 
“Praying Hands” could be told. You 
can find the story in Christ and the 
Fine Arts, Cynthia Pearl Maus, page’ 
668. A colored slide of this painting 
is available from our Publication 
House. It is slide (Cc718). 


Other appropriate Scripture pas- 
sages are these: Matthew 20; 16-22; 
John 13:1-17; Romans 12:1-18. 


* Christ and the Fine Arts, Maus. 
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DaLE HAD A PROBLEM. 

“What should I do?” he asked. 

“Why don’t we talk it over,” I said. 
“Then you may understand things 
better and can make a wise decision.” 

He shuddered. “It’s so difficult to 
make a decision.” 

Do you know somebody like Dale? 
Maybe you are like him yourself. It 
isn't always easy to make up our 
minds. We are not helping ourselves 
either when we want somebody to 
tell us what to do. What we need to 
know is how to make our own deci- 
sions. 

Let’s take a closer look at Dale’s 
problem. He had planned to become 
a minister. Of late, however, his in- 
terests were shifting to engineering. 
“TI have to decide soon,” he said, “But 
it isn’t so easy when you get to think- 
ing what it means—deciding what to 
do with the rest of your life. It scares 
me!” 

Dale’s is probably the biggest de- 
cision we have to make: What to do 
with our lives. If we examine it from 
the Christian point of view we may 
gain understanding that will help us 
not only in this decision but also in all 
other problems that we may face. 

Do you know that God has a plan 
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William E. Hulme Tells How To 


Make A 


Decision 


for your life? Not only that, but he 
chose you for this plan from all eter- 
nity. You have a place—a very impor- 
tant place—in this world. Your first 
job is to find out what this place is. 
When you do you will know how to 
make other decisions. 


How To FIND out the will of God! 
It is obvious that God will have to 
tell us. We have a habit, however, of 
hindering him from doing this. 

Students, for example, have to de- 
cide if they are going to go on a date 
or stay at home and study. I think 
they must reason with themselves 
something like this: I can either go 
see Sally or study. I am willing to do 
either so long as it is “go see Sally.” 

It is hard for God to tell us his will 
if we have already made up our 
minds, 

Did you ever say,“I can't,” when 
you knew you could if you really 
wanted toP God wanted to give the 
children of Israel the land of Canaan. 
By the hand of Moses he led them 
to the borders. He wanted them to go 
in. He expected Israel to trust him. 
The people, however, looked only at 
the danger; they thought only in terms 
of weapons and numbers. When they 
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thought they couldn’t do it, they 
didn’t try. The opportunity was lost. 

When we are used to doing things 
a certain way we find it hard to do 
them another way. If we want God 
to guide us we need to remember 
that where there is a will there is a 
way. Otherwise it may always be a 
question if God is guiding us or if 
we are trying to guide God. 


WE HAVE SEEN how we can hinder 
God from telling us his will. But 
how can We cooperate with him? 

First of all, listen when he speaks. 
This means spend some time with 
him in Bible meditation and prayer. 
Give the words of the Bible a chance 
to sink in by pausing now and then 
to think over what you have read. In 
this way we let God influence our 
thinking. He uses his Word as a means 
of grace to speak to us where we need 
it most. 

Always keep in mind that God loves 
you—that he wants to guide you and 
that he will do it in the kindest way. 
Let’s go back to Dale for a moment. 
When I asked him what he really 


wanted to do he said, “I think I hon- 


estly want to be an engineer. But I 
keep wondering if it’s right.” 

Because the ministry is a holy of- 
fice, Dale felt that it was the only 
position to which God could call him. 
Where, however, did his interest in 
engineering come from? If God 
wanted to call Dale to the ministry 
would he not create within Dale the 
interest for the work of the ministry? 
Therefore look into your natural in- 
terests; they may be the way that 
God is directing you. 

Making decisions is like weighing 
on scales. The scales are our thinking 
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apparatus—our reason. We weigh our 
choices to see which is the heaviest 
on the side of good. If one choice was 
all good and the other all bad, our 
weighing job would be easy. Instead 
there is both good and bad in most 
choices. Our problem is to determine 
which has the more good and the 
lesser evil. It is also like contrasting 
colors. It is easy to tell white from 
black. It is a little tougher to disting- 
uish different shades of gray. 

In discussing the ways in which 
we either work against or cooperate 
with God in knowing his will, we 
were learning how to condition our 
scales so that they will weigh ac- 
curately. Suppose you weigh your 
choices with your reason, and one 
weighs six pounds and the other six 
and one-half pounds, figuratively 
speaking. Although the results are 
close, one is clearly the heavier of the 
two on the side of good. Take it! (You 
must guard against fooling yourself 
into thinking that one choice is hea- 
vier than the other because you 
would like it this way. You guard 
against this by getting your scales in 
condition first. Letting God speak to 
us not only helps us know him, it 
also helps us understand ourselves.) 


EVEN THOUGH WE come to a deci- 
sion by careful weighing, we may 
hesitate to act on it for fear we are 
wrong. If we must have absolute cer- 
tainty that we are right before we 
act we are going to do precious little 
acting. 

The only approach to certainty in 
our world is by way of faith. Our con- 
fidence that we can trust our decisions 
lies in the “evidence of things not 
seen’—in the God “who works in us 
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both to will and to do of his good yet seen the wisdom of his guidance. 
pleasure.” Our faith for the future “We walk not by sight, but by 
is that God will show us in things not faith.” 


Community Service Projects 


Need for service in communities continues. Often young people can do 
vitally important work. Don’t forget to make use of available resource people 
who are experienced in various phases of community work. 

1. Arouse interest in a community-wide recreation program for youth. 
Help arrange for use of church facilities—vacant storeroom, school building. 
Minister to the unchurched Gs well as church members. Include hobbies, crafts, 
outdoor activities, hikes, nature lore, folk games and other active games, music, 
drama. 

2. Serve in a day nursery. Consider underprivileged groups. 

3. Work in institutions. Give a definite number of hours per week or 
assume responsibility for specific work in institutions, such as hospitals, old 
people’s homes, orphanages. Arrange with those in charge for types of service 
needed. This may include typing, general office work, leading games or crafts, 
playing the piano, leading music, and the like. 

4. Grow flowers. Deliver them to shut-ins and sick. (Cooperate closely 
with pastor and church committees.) 

5. Cooperate in community survey. Discover conditions relating to some 
specific community clean-up campaign, garbage disposal, housing, playground 
and other recreational facilities, health facilites. Secure help of pastor or other 
adult resource persons to guide in making survey and in using facts gained. 

6. Cooperate in community-wide church census. (Work with pastor.) 

7. Present plays or visual aids dealing with social problems. 

8. Support a community project. Through the school nurse or a social 
agency contribute to some continuous local project, such as a milk fund for 
babies. Make an occasional group sacrifice offering to such a fund, such as 
doing without refreshments at a party. 

9. Investigate treatment of criminals in your community. Consider par- 
ticularly women and children. Call on community workers as resource persons 
in discussion, investigation, action. 

10. Work for safety. Investigate conditions in your community relating 
to fire safety, number of fire escapes, accessibility of fire plugs and the like. 
Seek your pastor’s counsel in taking constructive steps to better conditions if 
needed. 

11. Help prevent forest fires. Secure from your state forestry service 
information about ways of helping to prevent forest fires. Publicize such 
information in your community. Demonstrate methods of putting out a campfire 
at a picnic or outing. 
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The Luther League 
is the church’s workshop 
for youth. Are you 


a worker or a sitter? 


pore Your Church Cushions Soft 7 


11T ET the pastor do it. That’s what 
L we pay him for!” A member 
of the congregation was ex- 
pressing himself vigorously to a friend 
about a job to be done in the church. 
Many church members feel the same 
way, but this attitude needs examina- 
tion. 


Most pastors work 60 to 80 hours a 
week. If the work of a congregation 
rests wholly on a pastor’s shoulders, 
only that much can be done. But if 
each member of the congregation is 
willing to give an hour or two a week 
to the Lord’s work, the total work- 
hours in that church may range from 
300 to 2,000 hours a week. Which 
system gets more work done? Why 
limit the output of a church to just 
what two hands and two feet can do? 
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By ROBERT W. STACKEL 


Illustrated by Dick Moyer 


During the Middle Ages clergymen 
took over practically the whole work 
of the church. Even the singing. func- 
tion of the church was taken over by 
choirs of clergymen. The layman was 
just a spectator, a harmless bystander. 

Today the Protestant church uses 
more volunteer workers than any 
other organization on earth. This is ~ 
the layman’s day. Giant problems 
face the church. Innumerable projects 
challenge. There’s an oar for every 
last church member to pull. Armchair 
Christians belong a thousand years. 
back in history. Church membership 
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is a manpower pool for the biggest 
job on earth. What is this job? 


Take Your Pick 

Every congregation worthy of 
Christ’s name has in operation a list 
of service projects as long as your 
arm. These are performed by organ- 
izations of the church, Sunday school 
classes, committees, and individuals. 
They prove a congregation to be “do- 
ers of the Word and not hearers only”. 
As fast as one project is completed 
(if it is of that nature), another is be- 
gun. In fact, the next one is planned 
before the previous one is completed. 


Some of these works of mercy re- 
volve around fellow-members of the 
congregation—taking Christmas bas- 
kets to the shut-ins and sick, writing 
letters to the college students away 
from home, mailing cookies to those 
in military service, visiting those 
plunged into sorrow. Other service 
projects reach out to certain in the 
community—sending toys to the chil- 
dren in the school for the blind, sing- 


Needed: Church school Teachers 
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ing in the county home, making dis- 
posable containers for a local hospital, 
giving a party to some underprivi- 
leged children, planning an interracial 
friendship night with a group from 
a Negro church. 

Often there are Lutheran institu- 
tions in the region. This suggests an 
organization “adopting” a person in 
the old people’s home or a child in the 
children’s home. Birthday and Christ- 
mas remembrances, monthly letters, 
occasional visits, and special loving 
favors make such a person feel that 
life is wonderfully worth living. 

One Sunday school class gave a 
table radio at Christmas to a boy's 
cottage in a children’s home. A pri- 
mary department of a Sunday school 
saved its pennies and nickels through 
the year to provide an altar for a chil- 
dren’s home that inspired a success- 
ful $60,000 chapel fund for ‘that in- 
stitution. 


A congregation can even girdle the 
globe with its works of Christian love. 
Clothing collections for those in need 
overseas can challenge a congrega- 
tion to work for a goal measured in 
tons. A family across the ocean in 
particular need can be “sponsored” by 
a church with a relief package a 
month accompanied by a friendship 
letter, the organizaitons of the church 
taking their turn. 

Has your church taken any units on 
a foreign missionary? Units are $600 
apiece—three units support a single 
missionary, six a married missionary. 
What a vista that opens for personal- 
izing missions for as little as $600! 


Be A Winner 


Another thrilling department of 
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church work is evangelism. Being a 
fisher of men is every church mem- 
ber’s job. In my experience I have 
never witnessed a. greater joy take 
hold of a church member than the joy 
of doing visitation evangelism whole- 
heartedly. Leave it to the pastor? Not 
on your life! It would be breaking the 
seventh commandment to steal this 
deep joy from the membership. 

Where do the prospects’ names 
come fromP One pastor has his mem- 
bers who are school teachers, milk- 
men, mailmen, insurance men, and 
delivery men notify him immediately 
upon learning of any new family moy- 
ing into the vicinity. He promises to 
make an initial contact within 24 
hours. 

Other prospects’ names are accum- 
ulated from Sunday school records, 
church gues’ registers, weddings, fu- 
nerals, baptisms, relatives of members, 
members of church organizations, and 


One young man serves by directing 
recreation in a_ settlement house 
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names and addresses submitted by 
watchful church members. 

Vistiation evangelism by lay people 
is the twentieth century technique. 
The best workers are those who are 
instructed for the job. Teams of two 
go calling on these prospects for the 
Lord. In some churches trained work- 
ers take 2 or 8 visits a week through- 
out the entire year. Their experiences 
could fill a book. In fact, they are fill- 
ing the Book of Life with precious 
souls redeemed by Jesus. 

A recommended practice for a 
church is to survey the blocks around 
it every other year or so for un- 
churched families. Ringing doorbells 
and wearing down shoeleather build 
a growing church. 

But what happens to new members 
after they join? Do they stick, or do 
they fall away? It all depends on the 
congregation’s follow-through. Giving 
each new member some job in the 
church right away brings sure-fire re- 
sults. Weaving each new member into 
some organization of the congregation 
helps. Assigning a “fellowship friend” 
to be a buddy to every incoming 
member for at least a year has stop- 
ped much leakage. 


Then There’s the Money 

Have you ever thought what work 
is involved when you place your 
weekly envelope in the offering plate? 

First, a church budget had to be 
drawn up to help guide you in your 
pledging. Some folks burned the mid-: 
night oil and agonized in soul to shape 
that budget as your congregation’s 
program for the Saviour. Then an 
every member visitation was un- 
doubtedly undertaken. No bigger pro- 
ject comes before the congregation in 
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the year. Perhaps you were one of 
those who went out to enlist the con- 
gregation’s maximum love and loyalty 
toward Jesus. 

Once your offering is received, it 
must be counted, recorded by the fin- 
ancial secretary opposite your pledge 
in the books, banked by the current 


expense treasurer and also the bene- © 


volent treasurer, used by them to 
meet the budget obligations, acknowl- 
edged by quarterly statements from 
the church, and audited at the end 
of the year. When offerings for spe- 
cial appeals at festival seasons are 
brought into this picture, the work be- 
hind the scenes in planning, inform- 
ing, conducting, and following up is 
enormous. Many in every church both 
give and work. The best workers make 
the best givers. 


The Growing Edge 

We have left out something thus 
far. A church can’t go far without 
Christian training for better leaders 
and better followers. The Sunday 
school, the vacation church school, 
the week-day classes, the leadership 
training classes, the adult catechetical 
classes, all stimulate Christian faith 


_and practice. They engage an army of 


workers as teachers, officers, helpers, 
librarians, pianists, registrars, and ad- 
visors. 

Add to this the educational pro- 
grams of all the church organizations, 
the festival programs of the Sunday 
school, and the audio-visual programs 
during the church year. And the per- 
sonal services of many more workers 
are required as devotional leaders, 
topic leaders, program chairmen, 
drama coaches, singing instructors, 
and movie projectionists. 
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Evangelism is the BIG task of the 
church’s youth 


A monthly church paper is an in- 
valuable aid in informal education. 
Here is room for church photograph- 
ers, reporters, and department edi- 
tors. Artistic posters are a painless 
educational technique, enlisting work- 
ers with a talent for drawing. Every 
congregation can educate outside its 
walls, for example, with a Christmas 
scene or a Lenten symbol erected on 
the grounds for passers-by. Why 
should department store windows 
monopolize all the eye appeal? 


Soft Cushions 

With all these colorful programs 
of the congregation how can any 
church member abstain from partici- 
pation? 

“There’s one thing in particular I 
like about your church,” a new mem- 
ber of six months was saying. This 
was an exciting lead. Would it be the 
rich music? Would it be the friendly 
warmth? Would it be the Gospel ser- 
mons? What could it be? 

“There’s one thing in particular I 
like about your church,” she was say- 
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ing. “The seat cushions in the pews 
are so soft.” 

She was right. But she was also 
wrong. There is more to church mem- 
bership than soft pew cushions. There 
is hard work. There is a real job for 
every member to do. As multi-colored 
as the rainbow are the different tal- 
ents usable in a congregation’s pro- 
gram. Because Jesus loved us and 
gave himself for us, we rejoice to in- 
vest our lives up to the hilt in his 
service. 

No other work has such a promise 
as this: “Therefore, my beloved breth- 
ren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 
labour is not in vain in the Lord”. 


* * 


1. Do we sometimes get so wrapped 
up in organization that the actual busi- 
ness of the Lord doesn’t get done? 

A salesman for a filing company sold 
a business firm a brand new filing sys- 
tem for its records. Three months later 
he dropped around to check up. 
“How does the filing system work?” he 
inquired. 

“Wonderfully,” the manager replied. 

“Has it improved your business?” the 
salesman asked. 

“Oh, we had to give up our business,” 
the answer came back, “in order to keep 
up the filing system.” 

What danger is there of reading min- 
utes, electing officers, passing motions, 
etc., absorbing your church from the 
work of the Lord? 


2. In a jewelry store window a be- 
jeweled gold cross was exhibited to wear 
around the neck with a neatly printed 
card, “On easy terms”. 

Have we made Christianity too easy? 
What kind of a cross did Christ teach 
about? Read again Matthew 10:38. 


8. How many of your church's mem- 
bers are also workers? 10%? 20%? 25%? 
50%? What could your church do to get 


more to work? 


4. What types of work in the early 
church did Paul speak of in I Corinthians 
12:28? What would we call each of 
these functions today? 

5. Make a list as a group of all the 
Christian activities carried out by your 
congregation or its organizations. Can 
you list 80 or 40? 

6. Does your Sunday school have a 
mission program and offering once a 
month? What advantages could you see 
in this practice? 

7. What could your group do to in- 
form your congregation of all the Chris- 
tian activities engaged upon by your 
church and its groups? Could a sum- 
mary of all the service projects at Lent 
or Christmas be reported to the congre- 
gation, after being investigated by your 
group? 

8. Could your group do some re- 
search as to why more members of your 
church don’t serve actively in its pro- 
gram? Could you take a Gallup Poll on 
a sampling of members as to why they 
like to work for the church or why they 
aren’t working? Would this be a help- 
ful service to your congregation? How 
would you start? Draw your pastor into 
its planning. 


@ Folks are never quite as good, never quite as bad, as we think when 


we are excited.—Donald R. Murphy 


@ You cannot improve the world by going to work ON the world. 
You have to start with the individuals who comprise it.—John Sternig 
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By MARJORIE LOUISE BRACHER 


EARS AGO I knew an old Nor- 

' wegian lady who had a way of 

commenting with such finality 
on whatever subject came up, that no 
one else dared speak. She possessed 
a shrewd native insight into human 
nature, and a style of speech that was 
terse and original. When she had spo- 
ken, there was nothing more to be 
said. 

She was usually so right that we 
had to agree with her. But she cheated 
us of the fun of expressing our own 
opinions, and robbed us of the stim- 
ulus to thought that comes from ex- 
change of ideas. Her comments would 
have been more welcome half an hour 
later! 

What makes a good home? The 
question might be answered simply 
and conclusively with one word: 
Love. Or, one might say that if all its 
members are good, the home is good. 

As I write the words, I can almost 
hear them spoken in old Grandma 
Berg’s strong accent. Both statements 
are true. But we don’t want to be told. 
We want the fun of arriving at our 
own conclusions. We want to look 
around at homes we know. 


Do you know homes like these? 

In general, the home may be fairly 
judged by its product, the child. We 
look at a man and ask, “What made 
him what he is?” Many factors have 
gone into his making, but the earliest 
and strongest influence was the home 
his parents established. 

Here is 22-year-old Don. He has 
average intelligence and a likeable dis- 
position. When he was younger, he 
was booked by the police as one of 
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the less troublesome delinquents. His 
teachers generally regarded him as 
hopeless, saying, “He is like a child 
utterly without training.” 

His parents were church people, 
holding strict standards. They ex- 
pressed their love for Don in a will- 
ingness to work hard and deny their 
own wants in order to assume any ex- 
pense in behalf of the boy. But there 
were two things they did not give 


What Makes 
A Good Home 


him, from the time of his birth. Amaz- 
ingly, these two things were respect 
and kindness. Today he is a misfit in 
society, and his prospects for a good 
life are poor. 

A community was shocked when 
one of its leading citizens, a married 
man, was convicted of a sex misde- 
meanor. Everyone asked, “How could 
it be, when he came from a ‘good 
Christian’ home?” Not long after, his 
old parents died. Hidden in a cup- 
board, where no visitors would ever 
have seen -them, were stacks of sex- 
confession magazines, an indication 
that at least one thing had been lack- 
ing in that “good” home. 

The Bakers were well educated, 
lived in a good neighborhood, had an 
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income above average, and children 
that were above average in intelli- 
gence. Yet their home was completely 
wrecked by a headstrong teen-age 
daughter. Casual acquaintances said, 
“What a pity, to let a brat of a girl 
ruin a whole family.” But people who 
knew them well understood that the 
wreckage stemmed from a husband 
who was habitually inconsiderate and 
disrespectful toward his wife, though 
he “loved” her. 

When I was a child going to a one- 
room school I played with children 
from a family of lower economic 
standard than ours. I can remember 
over-hearing women being sorry for 
Mrs. Blank, because “she is such a 
good woman and has so little to do 
with”. I cannot remember ever feeling 
sorry for the Blank children because 
of what they wore or what they had 
in their lunch buckets. But the girl 
nearest me in age used to tell me 
things her father said, and I did feel 
sad about them in a way I could not 
have told to any grown-up. My father 
did not say things like that. Now that 
I have lived a long time and have 
known many people, I know it was 
not so much the semi-poverty of the 
Blank household which handicapped 
those children, for really they were not 
very poor. It was the poison of their 
father’s envy and his vulgar disrespect 
for other men and women. 

The Hathways would make good 
stuff for a novel. I shall try to put 
them into one paragraph. They were 
handsome, prosperous, respectable, 
church-going. Yet the father commit- 
ted suicide, and neither of the chil- 
dren, though well-educated and “suc- 
cessful,” has ever been able to estab- 
lish a satisfactory home. It was the 
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mother’s excessive pride which bound 
and dominated the family, and caused 
the children to grow up with false 
standards. Pride crowded out love. 
All the neighbors admired Mrs. 
Stone. When her husband died she 
went to work, and she managed to 
support the family and keep them 
together. The children were always 
clean, healthy, well dressed, and sent 
to Sunday school. It was a great shock 
when one of the boys was suddenly 
flagrantly delinquent. But the case 
worker from the juvenile court said 
Joe’s condition was not sudden. Her 
report could have been summarized 
thus: no expressions of love from his 
mother; too much bossing from the 
older children. , 


Outstanding homes 


For thirteen years the Golden Rule 
Foundation has been naming a 
mother-of-the-year. When these wo- 
men have been asked to give their 
recipe for a successful home, each has 
given a different answer. 

The 1949 mother said, “Religious 
education and music”. Yet there are 
families of musicians where home life 
is anything but happy. And I have 
known homes where there was a great 
deal of religious training of the stern, 
unforgiving type, with little of love. 

A New York woman‘who was hon- 
ored for having been a foster mother 
to 100 children, gave her rule: “Every 
child needs a. little discipline”. But 
what if it were discipline without love, 
or discipline unmotivated by love? 

Janette Stevenson Murray, the 1947 
mother-of-the-year, gave this advice: 
“Love your children and share your 
life with them, and theyll come out 
all right. Share the work, the sacri- 
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fices, the burdens, and the joys— 
everything—and you won't have to 
worry. 

In the Murray house there was a 
mother who “listened”. She was al- 
ways “in the background to help in 
an emergency’. “It was a happy 
house. They say none of the family 
ever went out the front door but 
what Janette called out, ‘Goodbye; 
good luck. I hope you'll have a good 
time.” 

It was also said of Mrs. Murray 
that “beyond a certain point she just 
threw her children in to sink or 
swim.” This too is love. 


Is the answer easy? 


“Love your children.” . . . “Hus- 
bands, love your wives.” Love is still 
the answer. We knew it all the time. 
But we don’t like a Grandma Berg to 
tell us, nor a preacher, nor a teacher. 
We like to look around and find the 
answer for ourselves. Neither light 
nor darkness are understood unless 
we have seen both. The presence of 
love, is better comprehended if we 
see what its absence can mean. Paul 
knew this when he wrote the 18th 
chapter of I Corinthians. 

The answer is easy to put into 
words. Even those who fail to make 
good homes, can talk about love. It 
is living love that is hard. 

We need to learn how love mani- 
fests itself. There are countless ways, 
if we begin to look for them. 

But simply knowing, and struggling 
to put into practice what we know, 
is not sufficient. 

We need the grace of God to en- 
able us to love, daily. Sin spells the 
death of love; sin is its opposite. Only 
through the power of the Holy Spirit 
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can we hope to have a home that is 
good, in every sense of the word. 


* * 


Sometimes things that are closest to us 
are the hardest to see with understanding. 
This topic is to help young adults be 
thoughtful about what they may have 
taken for granted, and to see that a 
good home doesn’t just happen. 

Start the group to thinking by using 
one or more of the suggestions given 
below. 

The main object is to compile a list 
of the manifestations of love which will 
contribute to a good home. All thinking, 
questions, or discussion are to be di- 
rected to this end. List these manifesta- 
tions on a blackboard. If you have none 
(It will take a large one! ), supply each 
person with paper and let him keep his 
own list, as it is made by the group. 

Close the meeting with devotions. Do 
all you can to bring about a proper mood 
for devotions before beginning them. 

To start the thinking 

1. Ask each one to write down two 
things he now appreciates about his 
(childhood) home. Write one thing he 
wishes might have been different. Col- 
lect papers and shuffle. Write answers in 
two columns on blackboard. Or ask some- 
one to compile the results on paper, and 
read to the group. 

9. Think of two not-so-good homes 
you know. Name one thing you think was 
lacking in each. 

3. If majority of group are married, 
ask them-to write on slip of paper one 
thing their partner is doing which is 
making their home a good one. 

Discussing the examples 

1. A critic has said that the novelists 
of the past decade have not understood 
that there is another meaning than lust 
for the word love. How much are we 
influenced by what we read? 

2. How is it possible for a man to 
be so blind about love, as Mr. Baker? 
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8. Because of pride: Mrs. Hathway 
always decided what other members of 
the family should wear; they had to own 
a certain make of car; shoes had to be 
left at the back door; she chose her 
son’s first wife. What would love have 
done? 

4. Would Mrs. Stone’s circumstances 
make it impossible for her to show love 
to Joe? 

5. Was the older children’s bossiness 
a lack of love? 

6. What motive, besides love, can 
there be for disciplining children? 

7. Explain how “throwing children 
in to sink or swim” can be an expression 
of love? Of what importance is the “cer- 
tain point”? 

8. Did you read Cheaper By the 
Dozen or its sequel? Was there love in 
that family? Evidences? 


What is your opinion? 

1. What annual (or weekly) income 
makes for a good home? 

2. How much education should a 
young couple have, in order to make a 
good home? 

8. Do you think it practical for high 
schools to offer courses on “home” or 
“family”? What would you recommend? 

4. Do Americans understand what it 
is to be a father? 

5. Do we set impossible standards 
for men, expecting them to make a good 
living, and to be a good father? 

6. If a married woman works, how 
can she know whether her having a job 
is helping to make her home good? 

7. Suppose some high school boys 
and girls wanted your advice about when 
to marry. Would you tell them that mar- 
rying young would make for a good, or 
a poor home? What age would you set? 
Why? 3 ; 

8. Have you known young people 
from poor homes, who did a better job 
than their parents when they established 
homes of their own? What had influenced 
them to do so? 
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9. How essential is physical comfort 
to a good home? 

10. Do our Mothers Day customs 
help to make good homes? 


This is what we need 

1. To increase our knowledge of hu- 
man nature: By reading, study, and 
thoughtful observation. Don’t forget that 
the Bible is a good source book on hu- 
man nature! 

2. To make a conscious effort to ex- 
press and practice love. 

8. To desire the power of God work- 
ing in us. 

Love can be expressed 
Listening Small gifts, surprises 
Laughing together Allowing privacy 
Planning together Encouragement 
Respect Loyalty 
Sympathy Discipline 
Playing together Happy meal times 
Self-control Creative activity 


For devotions 
Read slowly and thoughtfully: Gala- 
tians 5:22, 23, and selected verses from 
I Corinthians 13 (Revised Standard Ver- 
sion). Short prayers: gratitude for the 
goodness of our homes; forgiveness and 
understanding for the human failures of 
our parents; gratitude for the gospel of 
love, and a Saviour from sin; for love to 
rule in us. 
For reading and study 
The Happy Home, by Agnes E. Benedict 
and Adele Franklin 
Christian Family Life, by Earl S. Rudisill 
Your Child and God, by Robbie Trent 
Girding Youth for Abundant Living, by 
Marjory Louise Bracher 
Better Ways of Growing Up, by John E. 
Crawford and Luther E. Woodward 
Harmony In Marriage, by Leland Foster 
Wood 
The Fun Encyclopedia, E. O. Harbin 
Building and Balancing the Budget, 
Deitz, in Luther League Review 
From Day To Day, Henry J. Harms 
Remember Now, Walter D. Cavert 
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It Ain’t So 


John Newpher says that too many 
of our religious ideas fall flat on 
their faces when confronted with 
the teachings of the Bible and the 


church 


NE METHOD used to check the 

story of a criminal suspect is word 

association. A long list of words 
is read to him. As each is pronounced 
he is to respond with the first word 
that comes to his mind. Thus to-the 
word “color,” the answer may be 
“red.” To the word “bank,” the answer 
may be “rob.” 


The investigator is careful to insert 
in the list of general words a few 
words that have special significance 
to the crime. By checking both the 
response of the suspect to these spec- 
ial words and the time taken to make 
that response, he can often see a pat- 
tern. This will give some indication 
of guilt or innocence. 


WorpD ASSOCIATION is also of tre- 
mendous importance in the whole pro- 
cess of teaching. When words are used 
in teaching it is necessary to give pic- 
tures, or concepts, if the idea is to 
stick. When you were in first grade 
your spelling book probably had a pic- 
ture of a cat above the letters C-A-T. 
Now-—almost unconsciously—when you 
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hear the word “cat,” you picture in 
your mind a small animal. 

This learning process can be either 
good or bad. If the wrong picture is 
learned in the beginning, it may in- 
fluence all the pupil’s later thinking. 
For this first picture associated with 
a word usually stays the longest. And 
unlearning it may be harder than 
learning the right association in the 
first place. 

If we could play this word associa- 
tion game, using words common to 
religion, I wonder what pictures 
would form in your mind. Take, for 
example, the word “God.” Most peo- 
ple would, I believe, picture an old 
man with a white beard. He would 
be clad in a long, flowing robe and 
be sitting on a golden throne up in 
the sky. 

In our childhood many of us were 
given this impression of God. Some- 
how it remains with us, even though 
later teaching should have given us a 
wider concept. All because of word 
association we have a difficult road- 
block to our becoming mature Chris- 
tians. 
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IN SPEAKING OF Gop we use the 
word “person.” God, we say, is a 
person. Because we are accustomed to 
think of a person as having face, 
hands, feet, we are inclined to think 
of God in human form. 

This in itself is probably not too 
bad if we remember to bring to our 
concept of God the loftier ideas that 
the Bible teaches. The danger comes 
if we allow childish, immature pic- 
tures of God to effect our fellowship 
with him.+In our relation with God 
we are to bring our best intelligence 
as well as our best emotions, feeling, 
and character. 

God is the absolute and perfect per- 
sonality. The word “personality” is 
used to mean a being. possessed of 
self-consciousness and self-determina- 
tion. The very center of your person- 
ality is the fact that you know you 
are you. You can think, plan, feel. It 
is in this sense we think of God as a 
personality. 

God is spirit. He has no human 
body. 

God is perfect in that he is love. 

He is pure. He is light. He is life. 

He is all-knowing. He is ever- 
present. He is not bound by time or 
space. 


He is. 

It is with this absolute and perfect 
personality, who has revealed himself 
in Jesus, that we are privileged to 
worship and to love. 


LET Us CONTINUE this word associa- 
tion test by using the words “God the 
Father.” Immediately you can see that 


a variety of mental images may be_ 


formed by this idea of the fatherhood 
of God. 
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Those who have a good earthly 
father are likely to think of the Father 
God as kind and good. Those who 
have a cruel father must be on their 
guard lest they think of God as harsh, 


cruel, prone to punish quickly. 


Still others are likely to think of 
God the Father with a “Pop-gimme-a- 
nickel” attitude. It is surprising how 
many degrade God into a sort of 
super Santa Claus who is called upon 
only when some earthly gift is de- 
sired. People with the Santa Claus 
complex try to turn God into their 


servant. They suppose that he is 


ready to jump at their slightest de- 
mand. “ 

The idea of God as our father is 
one of the highest religious concepts. 
He is the reason we are. He has 
created us and all that exists. He 
knows the needs of his creatures and 


desires to fill those needs. But. those 


needs consist of more than bread and 
meat, more than protection from sick- 
ness and danger. 


God is a personality. Man, the high- 
est of God’s creation, is made in the 
image of that personality. God’s love 
goes out towards the perfecting of 
that personality of man. He offers it 
strength of character, guidance, love, 
forgiveness, eternity. 


It is a poor earthly father who 
thinks he has discharged the duties 
to his child when he sees that the 
child is fed, clothed, and housed. The 
development of characters, the matur- 
ing of the emotional life, the provi- 
sion for future growth are all part 
of the earthly father’s obligations. 
So God the Father, by the provisions 
of the things of Christ’s religion, 
makes provision and offers promises 
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for the spiritual development of his 
children. 

One further thought should come to 
mind when the fatherhood of God is 
mentioned. The creator is always 
greater than his creation. The creature 
has no right to be contemptuous of 
his creator. A child who feels that 
he is superior to his father certainly 
has lost an essential ingredient in his 
relation with his father. 

Thus: when we think of God, we 
should have warm, loving thoughts. 
But we must also recall with awe 
and reverence the power of God and 
his overwhelming superiority to his 


creation. God is our friend, our Fa- 


ther. But he is also the Lord God 
Almighty, the King of kings, and the 
Lord of lords. The wonder is that this 
all-wise, all-powerful God loves us 
tenderly as his children. 


Let's Try the word association test 
once more, using the word “heaven.” 
Because of some of our early Bible 
stories, because of the descriptive 
language of heaven used by some of 
our hymns, there are those who think 
of heaven in terms of a golden city 
with pearly gates floating somewhere 
up in the clouds. St. Peter sits at the 
gates, letting in those who love God 
and keeping out the sinners. The 
streets are peopled with saints and 
angels who wear robes of white and 
~who carry golden harps under their 
arms. The time there passes in joy and 
bliss. Food and drink are abundant. 
There is no sin, no pain, no sorrow. 

Now, of course, who of us has a 
right to say that such a picture of 
heaven is true or false. None of us 
has made a round trip from here to 
there and back. But there is always a 
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danger in trying to translate spiritual 
ideas in terms of material description. 
We should place our emphasis on 
the spiritual goods of heaven, instead 
of on the material pleasures to be 
experienced there. 

The emphasis should not be placed 
on heaven as a place, but on heaven 
ag a condition. To be in heaven is to 
be in the condition where God is. 

Eternal life begins in this world. 
From time to time, when we are close 
to God, we catch glimpses of ‘the life 
that is to come. Then we feel the 
power, the love, the glory of God in 
our life. Then we feel the comfort, 


‘the companionship, the peace his 


presence brings. Then we feel at one 
with God and with those around us. 
Then the beauty, the essential good- 
ness of life in God, becomes ours. 

Heaven, it would seem, will be a 
perfecting and a fulfilling of those 
rare moments of spiritual exaltation 
we feel when 

by prayer, 

or worship, 

by some act of love done to us, 

or by some spiritual intuition 
God is close and real in our hearts. 

The yearning to enter into heaven 
should not be just a yearning to par- 
take of earthly pleasures which have 
been purified because sinful desires 
have been cleansed. Indeed, in our 
spiritual life we should not be overly 
concerned with the world to come. 
Instead we should have a yearning for 
the presence of Christ in our hearts. 

We serve God not out of wish for 
reward or desire to escape punish- 
ment. We serve God because of his 
love for us. “Were there no heaven 
to gain, no hell to flee, for what thou 
art alone I must love thee.” 
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When we have come to this grasp 
of the presence of God in our lives, 
we are indeed in heaven. Then there 
is nothing that can separate us from 
the love of God in Christ Jesus. 


* * 


The purpose of this article is to get 
the reader or the group using it to think. 
Too often in our religious life we throw 
around words in our minds have only 
vague images. Often we really do not 
know what we believe about God, his 
fatherhood, and heaven. 

1. I would suggest that actual word 
association be used to introduce the dis- 
cussion. Ask the members of the group 
what pictures form in their minds when 
such words as God, heaven, the Father 
are heard. 

2. It will be rough going at first to 
have clear-cut answers because there is 
so much vagueness about religious words. 
This should not be discouragng to the 


leader. The first purpose of the session 
is to show that our thinking about the 
things of God is either vague and sha- 
dowy, or childish and immature, and 
that thereby is our faith hindered. 

3. Use the ideas expressed in Lu- 
ther’s explanation of the first article of 
the Creed, ideas remembered from Sun- 
day school lessons and from sermons, 
and ideas expressed in this article to 
correct erroneous impressions. The pres- 
ence of the pastor may be helpful at 
this discussion. 

4. Try to emphasize the spiritual as- 
pect of these words. The things of God 
should be thought of reverently, without 
flippancy or jest. A prayer for insight, 
for guidance, and for deepening the spir- 
itual life has a rightful place before the 
subject matter used here is presented. 

To select your hymns look under the 
words “God the Father” and “Heaven” 
in the topical index in the Common 
Service Book. 

For your scripture use either an ap- 
propriate Psalm or John 4:21-24; 


A number of years ago, Firestone, Ford, Edison, and Burroughs were touring 
through West Virginia. A light on their car went bad, and they stopped at a, 
little crossroads store. Mr. Ford went into the store to make the purchase. 

“What kind of automobile lights do ‘you have?” asked Ford. 


“Edison,” replied the merchant. 


“ll take one. And by the way, you may be interested ‘to know that Mr. 


Edison is out in my car.” 


So?” said the merchant skeptically. 


When the light was put in, they found that a tire had gone bad, so Ford 
went back into the store and asked what kind of tires the merchant had. 


Firestone,’ was the reply. 


“Fine! And you may be interested to know that Mr. Firestone is out there 


in my car, too. And I’m Henry Ford.” 


So?” said the merchant ‘through his teeth, a gleam in his eye. 

While the man was putting on the tire, Burroughs, who had white whiskers, 
leaned out of the car and said, “Good morning, sir.’’ 

The merchant looked up at him with a grin full of sarcasm and said, “If 
you try to tell me that you’re Santa Claus, I'll crown you with this wrench!’ 
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George F. Harkins, assistant to 
our church’s President, Franklin Clark Fry, 


gives a bird's eye view of how 


The UL C Works 


HE United Lutheran Church is 

your church. It is your church be- 

cause you are a member of it. It 
is your church because its life is an 
extension of the highest and noblest 
of your Christian life. 


When you speak of your family, 
you mean the family of which you 
are a part. You mean the family 
whose joys and sorrows, strengths and 
weaknesses, problems and plans are 
your special interest. You mean the 
one family above all others that is 
interested in you and your well being. 
You mean the family to which you 
give your most devoted loyalty. You 
have the privilege of making certain 
claims upon your family’s time, and 
your family has a corresponding priv- 
ilege of voicing its expectations of 
you. 

It is in this sense that the United 
Lutheran Church is your church. 

Within our household of faith, 
which is known formally as The 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
you and I have more than two million 
baptized brothers and sisters in the 
United States and Canada. Indeed, the 
ULC’s membership is almost as large 
as the population of the city of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., the third largest city 
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in the United States. Since the church 
was organized 32 years ago, its bap- 
tized membership has increased 100 
percent! 


What it is 

Defining or describing the church 
has its dangers. They arise not alone 
because we may define it or describe 
it incorrectly, but also because any 
definition or description would be 
inadequate. Realizing the dangers in- 
volved I want to make two descrip- 
tive statements about your church. 
They do not exhaust its meaning— 


‘not by any means they serve only to 


describe it in a minimum way. 1. The 
United Lutheran Church is a segment 
of “the communion of saints” of which 
we speak each time we confess our 
faith by using the Apostles’ Creed. 
As such, it is a fellowship of believers 
in Jesus Christ. 2. The United Lu- 
theran Church is an organization of 
congregations which are members of 
33 Lutheran synods. 

The United Lutheran Church ac- 
knowledges only one Head of the 
church; The divine Son of God, our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. For organiza- 
tional and functional purposes the 
ULC elects three administrative of- 
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ficers who are known by the demo- 
cratic titles “President,” “Secretary,” 
and “Treasurer.” These officers are 
responsible to you and to your fel- 
low members of the United Lutheran 
Church, but they recognize as we do 
that their primary and ultimate re- 
sponsibility is to the great Head of 
the church. 


How it functions 

Your church’s purposes determine 
its functigns. Its energy and resources 
are directed continuously and consis- 
tently toward the fulfillment of these 
three purposes: Teaching, preaching 
and healing in the name of Jesus 
Christ. They are the principal activi- 
ties which engaged the time and en- 
ergy of our Saviour as he “went about 
all Galilee, teaching in their syna- 
gogues, and preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom, and healing all manner 
of sickness and all manner of disease 
among the people.” 

To pursue these purposes, your 
church is organized, like the United 
States government, into three 
branches: Legislative, executive, and 
judicial. 

The legislative branch is known as 
the convention (corresponding to the 
U. S. Congress) which meets every 
two years. Delegates (clergymen, lay- 
men, and lay women) assemble as 
representatives of local parishes to re- 
view the past work of the church 
and to plan its future work. The most 
recent convention was held in Octo- 
ber, 1950 at Des Moines, Iowa. It 
will meet again in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, in 1952. 

The executive branch of the church 
(corresponding somewhat to the U. S. 
president and his cabinet) is the Ex- 
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ecutive Board which is composed of 
the officers of the church and 12 
members who are elected by the 
biennial convention. Executive Board 
members serve terms of four years 
each; the officers are elected for terms 
of two years. If you do not already 
know the officers of your church, this 
is a good time to become familiar with 
their names: 


President: The Rev. Franklin Clark 
Fry, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D. 


Secretary: The Rev. F. Eppling 
Reinartz, D.D. 


Treasurer: Mr. Henry Beisler, LL.D. 


Normally the Executive Board 
meets four times each year for the 
purpose of carrying out the directives 
given by the convention, coordinating 
the work of the boards of the church, 
and acting in behalf of the church 
between conventions. 

The various aspects of the church’s 
three-fold program (teaching, preach- 
ing and healing) fall naturally into 
eight types of activity, and for each 
category the church has created a 
board. which is directly responsible 
to the church for its entire operation. 
These eight boards are spear points, 
by which you, through your congre- 
gation, your synod, and the United 
Lutheran Church, touch millions of 
souls with the gospel of salvation. The 
offerings you place in the benevolence 
side of the offering envelope literaly 
keep sharp the points of these spears. 


“The church must be planted” 
Through the Board of American 
Missions you assisted in the establish- 


ment of more than two dozen mission 


congregations during 1950. In ad- 
dition, continued assistance was given 
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to more than 650 congregations which 
had been previously established but 
were still in need of a strong arm of 
support. 


The needs confronting ‘the Board of 
American Missions in 1951 are a ser- 
ious challenge to the Board’s ability 
to stretch dollars. From all sectors of 
the ULC there are cries for help. A 
new. congregation is needed in one 
community. A building for worship 
and education is needed for a city 
congregation now meeting in a store. 
A mission congregation which fills its 
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church twice each Sunday morning 
would like to provide additional fa- 
cilities. These are only three of the 
many crying needs that the Board of 
American Missions hears. The spon- 
taniety of its answer depends on you 
and your 2,000,000 brothers and sis- 
ters. 


“Teach my people” 

The spear point of the Parish and 
Church School Board is aimed pri- 
marily at the members of our own 
congregations. When you _ attend 
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church school, whether it be on Sun- 
day morning, during the week, or 
during summer yacation, you prob- 
ably use literature prepared under its 
guidance. Do you use the Parish 
School Hymnal? It is a product of 
this board. Are you familiar with the 
Christian Growth Series? Or the elec- 
tive series for young people and 
adults? These, too, come from your 
Parish and Church School Board. 


Unique among the contributions 
you are making through this board is 
a “Sunday school by mail” program 
conducted in Canada for children and 
young people who are unable to at- 
tend sessions of a regular church 
school. They are taught the facts of 
the Christian faith from the scriptures 
by mail. 


“For Christian leaders tomorrow” 

By this time every member of a 
United Lutheran Church congregation 
should be familiar with the Board of 
Education. The successful Christian 
Higher Education Year appeal made 
us more conscious of the activities of 
the Board of Education. With 13 col- 
leges, one junior college and nine sem- 
inaries (a seminary on the west coast 
is expected to be in operation soon), 
the United Lutheran Church’s entire 
program of Christian higher education 
is correlated through the Board of Ed- 
ucation. 

One of its current intensive em- 
phases is “Christian vocations.” The 
secretaries of the board, speaking be- 
fore student groups in Lutheran and 
non-Lutheran educational institutions, 
are confronting students with the ne- 
cessity of making whatever vocation 
they choose a Christian vocation. Con- 
siderable emphasis continues to be 
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laid before students to devote their 
lives to full time church vocations. 
Ministers, deaconesses, parish workers, 
teachers in Christian schools and col- 
leges, and Christian social workers 
are in demand throughout the entire 
church. The Board of Education seeks 
to match these demands with quali- 
fied Christian leaders. 


“The love of Christ constraineth” 

To the Board of Deaconess Work 
the church entrusts the training and 
supervision of deaconesses. Two train- 
ing schools and motherhouses, one in 
Baltimore and one in Philadelphia, 
are maintained for the purpose of 
guiding and preparing young women 
who wish to devote their talents to 
full time church vocations, and to 
care for older deaconesses no longer 
able to serve actively in their chosen 


fields. 


‘Some deaconesses make their con- 
tributions to the life of the church as 
parish workers. Some serve in hospi- 
tals as nurses. others as teachers. And 
still others, as social workers. 


For a number of years a field sec- 
retary of the board has traveled from 
coast to coast presenting to the young 
women of your church the challenge 
of the diaconate. As a result of her 
labors there are more deaconess stu- 
dents today than at any time in the 
life of the ULC. Beginning this year 
and continuing through 1953 three ad- 
ditional field workers will be engaged 
for similar service. Why? Because the 
Board of Deaconess Work believes” 
that there are literally hundreds of 
young women in our congregations 
who are willing to devote years of 
their lives to consecrated service 
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either as deaconesses or as full time 
church workers. 


“The sons of earth are waking” 

Have you been to Liberia lately? 
Probably not, maybe never. But 
through the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions’ program of preaching, teaching 
and healing at overseas missions your 
influence has been felt in the jungle 
area of that dark country, as well as 
in China, India, Japan, Argentina, 
and British Guiana. 

The people of the Loma tribe in 
Liberia have spoken their language 
for years, but they have never read 
it because it was never written. One 
of our missionaries has toiled for 
more than five years reducing their 
language to writing, teaching them to 
read it, and translating the new 
Testament into their language. Carry- 
ing the gospel “unto the uttermost 
part of the earth” is never a simple 
assignment. This illustration proves 
that. 

When a missionary—whether he be 
pastor, doctor, nurse, teacher, admin- 
istrator, or engineer—arrives at one of 
our mission stations, you are there. 
To be sure, he is first of all an am- 
bassador of Jesus Christ; but let it 
never be forgotten that he is there as 
your representative. 


“E’en down to old age” 

Pensions need not be impersonal, 
and the Board of Pensions and Relief 
is determined that ULC pensions be- 
come more adequate year by year to 
meet personal needs. Retired pastors, 
missionaries, widows and _ children— 
more than 1,200 of them—received 
pensions during 1950. No one received 
enough to meet the high cost of living, 
and this we sincerely regret. But you 
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can be sure that your offerings which 
went to this cause met a real need. 


“To those in our midst” 

At the end of the Board of Social 
Missions’ spear point there are three 
prongs, one for each of the three de- 
partments: Inner Missions—minister- 
ing to the shut-ins and shut-outs in 
hospitals, children’s homes, homes for 
the aged and penal institutions. Evan- 
gelism—witnessing for Christ in our 
own communities. Social Action— 
studying moral and social issues and 
interpreting them in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. 

During the period 1948-1950 ma- 
jor portions of the Board’s time and 
attention were given to the program 
of the Lutheran Commission on Evan- 
gelism, a cooperative effort on the 
part of the eight Lutheran bodies par- 
ticipating in the National Lutheran 
Council. The ideal toward which the 
Department of Evangelism is shooting 
is to have a year-in and year-out ac- 
tive program of evangelism in every 
congregation. If there were space, il- 
lustrations of successful congregational 
evangelism efforts could be piled as 
high as a church steeple. 

x . and the printed word” 

In nine cities of the United States 
and Canada the Board of Publication 
operates book stores in order to make 
available Christian literature and sup- 
plies to Lutherans and non-Lutherans 
alike in these areas. 

Do you use the Common Service 
Book in your church? It is published 
by the Board of Publication. Do you 
read The Lutheran? It is printed by 
the Board of Publication, as is most 
of the literature in use in the 4,000 
congregations of the ULC. 
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The Board of Publication does not 
receive financial support out of the 
benevolence funds of the church, be- 
cause it is able to conduct its busi- 
ness on a self-sustaining basis. 


THE JUDICIAL BRANCH of the ULC’s 
organization is the Commission of Ad- 
judication, composed of six ministers 
and three laymen “learned in the doc- 
trine, the law, and the practice of the 
church.” Corresponding to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the 
Commission of Adjudication reviews 
all questions of doctrine and practice 
and is in reality a court for the deci- 
sion of all questions of principle or 
action arising within the United 
Lutheran Church. 


Your United Lutheran Church is in 
big business. It is in the biggest busi- 
ness in the world: The business of 
telling the world about Jesus Christ 
and his message of salvation; the busi- 
ness of nourishing those who have 
heard the gospel; the business of keep- 
ing before its members the ever chal- 
lenging face of Christ; the business of 
saying again and again in the name 
of our Saviour, “Go ye,” and, “Be 
Christian.” 


@ DEVOTIONS 

Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation” 

Psalm 71 

Gloria Patri 

Scripture Lesson: Acts 1:4-9 

Prayer (in unison): O God, who through 
Thy Son Jesus Christ didst establish 
the family of the church; cause us to 
remember that the needs of the human 


enlighten and empower us, we beseech . 


thee, to meet effectively the urgent 
heart are constant in all generations; 
needs of the people of this day. So 
awaken within us the desire to con- 
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tinue through thy church the ministry 
of him who taught, preached, and 
healed, so that souls may be brought 
into communion with him who is our 
Saviour; who with thee and the Holy 
Ghost liveth and reigneth, ever one 
God, world without end. Amen. 

Hymn: “The Son of God Goes Forth to 
War's 

Discussion of Topic 

What Can I Do? 

Offering 

Prayer and our Lord’s Prayer 

Closing Hymn: “Lead On, O King 
Eternal” 


@ SUGGESTIONS FOR 
PRESENTATION 
1. Reproduce diagram on blackboard 
or large sheet of cardboard. In inner 
circle place snapshot of individual‘s face 
to personalize the topic. 
2. Apportion the sections related to 
the boards to several members of the 
league. Suggest that each person selected 
write to the board concerned for addi- 
tional facts and illustrative material. 
Parish and Church School Board, 1228 
Spruce Street, Phila. 7, Pa. 

Board of Publication, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Phila. 7, Pa. 

Board of Deaconess Work, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Phila. 7, Pa. 

Board of Pensions and Relief, 1228 
Spruce Street, Phila. 7, Pa. 

Board of Foreign Missions, 231 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Board of American Missions, 231 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Board of Social Missions, 231 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Board of Education, 736 Jackson PIl., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

3. During the discussion of “What 
Can I Do?” each leaguer should be en- 
couraged to suggest, a.) additional work 
to be done by the ULC; b.) methods by 
which individuals in congregations can 
increase the effectiveness of the church’s 
program. 
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David Bremer advises that no one college is right for everyone, so. . 


why go to the WRONG college? 


college, whether youre a senior, 

or just beginning high school, it’s 
not too early to start giving the matter 
some careful thought. 

Of course, for the fellows, Uncle 
Sam will probably have a lot to say on 
who will go to college. For some a 
hitch in the army, or some other form 
of military service, will mean _post- 
poning further study—at least for the 
time being. 

But whether you plan to enter col- 
lege this fall, or two or three years 
from now—one big question you'll 
have to decide is: “What kind of a 
college is best for me?” 

Colleges differ in many ways and 
no one school is ideal for all young 
people. In the United States alone 


I YOURE interested in going to 
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there are over 1,800 institutions of 
higher learning offering a wide variety 
of educational opportunities from 
which to choose. They vary in size 
from big state universities with thous- 
ands of students to small private col- 
leges with only a few hundred. Some 
exist primarily to train for careers in 
science, industry, teaching, and other 
occupations and professions. Others, 
like the liberal arts colleges, seek to 
give students a broad education in 
many fields. 

Even among the liberal arts col- 
leges there is a difference. Many are 
“church-related” like the 14 colleges 
of the United Lutheran Church. 
These schools were established by the 
church on the principle that religion 
and learning should always go hand- 
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in-hand. They are Christian colleges 
where the youth of the church can 
receive a well-rounded college exper- 
ience in an atmosphere that makes 
for a growing and deepening christian 
faith. 

What should a_ college-minded 
Leaguer look for in choosing a school? 

To begin with, college should pro- 
vide an opportunity to prepare for a 
career. 

Although your church colleges do 
not offer-as wide a variety of pro- 
fessional courses as you would find 
at a state university, they do offer 
excellent pre-professional courses in 
many fields. Furthermore, in whatever 
vocation you enter a broad, liberal arts 
education will help you understand 
yourself, the world in which you 
live and the society of which you are 
a part. 

If you are one of those folks who 
have the notion that you must attend 
a big “name” university to be truly 
educated—take a good look at the 
facts. 


Your Church Colleges 


CARTHAGE Carthage, Ill. 
GETTYSBURG Gettysburg, Pa. 
HARTWICK Oneonta, N. Y. 
LENOIR RHYNE Hickory, N. C. 
MARION Marion, Va. 
MIDLAND Fremont, Neb. 
MUHLENBERG Allentown, Pa. 
NEWBERRY Newberry, S. C. 
ROANOKE Salem, Va. 
SUSQUEHANNA Selinsgrove, Pa. 
THIEL Greenville, Pa. 
WAGNER Staten Island, N. Y. 
WATERLOO Waterloo, Ont., Can. 
WITTENBERG Springfield, O. 
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Today, alumni from small church 
colleges are in positions of leadership 
and responsibility in every field—from 
the professions to housewife. For ex- 
ample, one ULC college has produced 
17 judges, 208 engineers, 564 doctors, 
92 military leaders, 199 scientists, 58 
college presidents, 408 lawyers, and 
over a thousand ministers, teachers, 
and business men. 

In the long run, it’s ability that 
counts most—not the name on your 
diploma. Rule out, therefore, the old 
notion that a certain university will 
guarantee you a life of security and 
happiness. 

Your church colleges will help you 
prepare for a successful career in 
many fields as well as provide a good 
background upon which to base fur- 
ther professional or technical study. 


YOUR COLLEGE EDUCATION should 
also provide training for intelligent 
citizenship. It should help you to live 
wisely, usefully, and happily—as well 
as to make a living. 

A recent graduate of a Lutheran 
college told me that the greatest thing 
he had received from college was “a 
sense of Christian vocation.” He had 
gone to college with one ambition in 
life—to make money. Through the in- 
fluence of Christian teachers he came 
to see how he was “called” to use his 
talents and gifts to serve his fellow- 
men and to the glory of God. It made 
a tremendous difference in his whole 
outlook on life. 

A college education is a privilege 
that brings with it responsibility of 
service and intelligent citizenship. The 
whole program of the church college 
aims at preparing students to be more 
effective and useful members of so- 
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ciety. It seeks not only to enlarge 
land cultivate the mind—but to devel- 
lop the whole person so that students 
are more fully prepared to make a 
worthwhile contribution in home, 
community, and church. 

Every year hundreds of students— 
many of whom are Luther Leaguers— 
graduate from ULC colleges. They 
go out into all walks of life ready to 
serve and live in larger relationships 
as mature, educated Christian men 
and women—trained to give the kind 
of leadership that will help make the 
world a better place in which to live. 

The chance to make worthwhile 
friends is something you should ex- 
pect from going to college. 

Most church colleges are small 
enough that you quickly learn to 
know all of your fellow students. 
Lifelong friendships are formed 
through intimate association with stu- 
dents from a wide range of back- 
ground and experience. 

_ One student coming from a small 
high school where he knew everyone, 
enrolled at a large state university 
with over 30 thousand students. He 
soon felt lost in the crowd—a mere 
cog in a big educational machine. He 
found little opportunity to participate 
in campus affairs and got to know 
only a few students by name. After 
two semesters he transferred to a ULC 
college where he became a campus 
leader, made a host of good friends 
and was elected president of his class. 

At a small church college, students 
not only get to know each other but 
there is also a wholesome fellowship 
between students and faculty which 
enriches college years. Often profes- 
sors invite students to their homes 
for informal teas or bull-sessions. They 
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. . . Hot off the campus press 
Small colleges give a chance to develop 
leadership ability in student body positions 


serve as advisors to campus organiza- 
tions, chaperon social functions, and 
share with students in the total life 
of the college. 


WITH SMALLER CLASSES than at big 
universities, teachers are able to give 
each student a maximum of individual 
attention. You aren’t just a number in 
the roll book. It is “personalized edu- 
cation” in which the total welfare of 
the student is as of great concern as 
his academic progress. Teachers, coun- 
selors, chaplains, and administrators 
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work together to help each student 
attain the fullest possible growth and 
development. 

There is the case of one young 
man who entered a ULC college with 
the dream of becoming a doctor. By 
the middle of his sophomore year he 
was ready to quit because he lacked 
confidence in himself and his ability 
to make the grade. It was only through 
the help and encouragement given 
him by a chemistry professor that he 
finally decided to stick it out longer. 
Today he is an outstanding specialist 
in internal medicine. 

Your church colleges are staffed 
with men and women who have a 
genuine interest in youth. They have 
been selected, not only for their aca- 
demic excellence and knowledge of 
their subject, but also for their person- 
alities as devoted Christian men and 
women. Many have turned down po- 
sitions with higher salaries at other 
schools because they enjoy teaching in 
the more personal, Christian atmos- 
phere of a church college. 

Through participation in extra-cur- 
ricular activities, students have oppor- 
tunity to grow in sociability and talent. 
Activities, such as debate, choir, band, 
dramatics, campus publications give 
wholesome outlet for student interest 
and aid in the cultivation of individual 
talent and ability. 

At a small church college all stu- 
dents have a chance to participate in 
out-of-classroom activities—not just a 
limited few. 

Campus organizations like the Lu- 
theran Student Association, YMCA, 
YWCA, professional and social groups 
help to develop qualities of leadership 
and serve to enrich the total life of the 
college. 
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As A LutTHER LEAGUER you will 
want to choose a college that will 
help in achieving a mature Christian 
faith. 

At a state university religion cannot 
be taught because of the principle of 
separation of church and state. But in 
a church college, spiritual values are 
given a central place and influence 
every activity, both in and out of 
the classroom. 

If you attend a Lutheran college 
you will study in an atmosphere that 
is friendly to the Christian faith and 
life. You will be living with young 
people who share your high ideals. 
Your teachers will help you work out 
a Christian philosophy of life and 
grow in your understanding of what 
it means to be a Christian. 

In the various departments of the 
college, professors relate the contents 
of the courses to the Christian way of 
life, giving an underlying meaning 
and unity to the whole curriculum. 
Chapel services, courses in Bible and 
religious organizations all contribute 
to the religious life of students. 

The real plus in Christian education 
is the spirit of Christ. Your church 
colleges seek to place Christ at the 
very center of life and to create the 
kind of an environment that will lead 
to a growing and vital Christian faith. 

If you plan to go to college begin 
now to investigate. Write to the col- 
lege supported by your synod, or to 
another United Lutheran college of 
your choice, for a descriptive catalog 
and other helpful literature. Seek to 
discover all the facts you can before 
making a choice. Talk the matter 
over with your pastor. He will be 
able to give you counsel and help in 
planning for ‘college. 
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Swap JAP 


RUTH COV ER, DAG We 


I-YA! How are you? Haven’t seen 
you for two months (our fault 
because the SWAP SHOP was 

closed), and we missed you more than 
a little. Come in, have a coke and a 
chair, and tell us all about everything! 


What's new? We have been hearing 
things about American Lutheran 
Luther leaguers (Wisconsin district) 
and it’s time we caught up with you 
ULC people. High time! Or maybe 
it would be better to satisfy your 
curiosity first. 


As a district they have been busy 
putting up highway church signs. 
Maybe you have seen some of them— 
white, with Luther’s coat-of-arms and 
the location of the church. Nice for 
travelers and new citizens of a com- 
munity. 


Leaguers of St. Stephen’s, Wasau 
(this is still American Lutheran and 
Wisconsin), were organized into teams 
to visit the sick of the congregation. 
It’s a good idea, and if you care to 
give it a different and perhaps more 
appreciated twist, make it the lonely 
instead of the sick. At the moment, 
parents of leaguers or Lutherans in 
service come to mind. That empty 
chair is not nearly so bad as the aw- 
ful, perpetual quiet. 
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These same leaguers in Wausau also 
decided to buy a tape recorder for 
St. Stephen’s which is being used to 
record church services for play-back 
at the homes of the sick and the shut- 
in. Leaguers of Trinity, New Brighton, 
Pittsburgh Synod, used a wire recorder 
in presenting their missionary day 
program a year or so ago. It was most 
effective. 


A “singspiration” was being planned 
by Maine-Stettin leaguers to which 
members of the congregation would 
be invited. That sort of thing would 
be nice on a soft May evening, don’t 
you think? 


Incidentally, have you been writ- 
ing to your guys and gals in the sery- 
ice? They are perhaps more interested 
in what’s going on at home than you 
are. Keep them posted. And don’t 
forget holiday and birthday greetings, 
not to mention an occasional package 
—well packed and wrapped! Try a 
“round robin” at your next league 
social. But whatever you do, don’t 
mutter, “I don’t have time”, or “I’m 
too busy”. 


WE REMEMBER an article, “You 
Can’t Be Too Busy to Write,” written 
some years ago by Dr. Irwin Edmon. 
Our notes on the article read like 
this . . . many people cannot get over 
the two great hurdles of letter writing: 
The getting down to it, and the get- 
ting over the feeling that one cannot 
write “a good letter”... getting down 
to writing is perhaps the hardest part 
—“T will wait,” you say to yourself, 
“until such time as I can write a 
really long letter, etc.” . . . as to the 
poisonous delusion that later on there 
will be more time, there never will 
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be . . . for a thousand reasons of love 
and urgency, write the letter now... 
many people feel as if they are com- 
posing something to be cut in marble. 
. a letter is not written for an au- 
dience; it is not written for posterity 
. . it is written to one person, cared 
for ...a letter these days is no longer 
an amenity; it is a lifeline. It is a link 
with the past and a lien on the future. 


HAVE yOU PUSHED your quota for 
“The Church of All Nations” over the 
top? Way over? If you have only 
reached third base (and we hope the 
rest are loaded!), how about sending 
a film up to bat before the month is 
over? Norma Jean Arpen, missionary 
secretary of the Luther League of 
Florida suggested the following in the 
Illuminator: 


ALOHA—colored slides taken in 
Honolulu. From the Luther League of 
America, 1228 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pennsylvania. Free. 


BROTHERHOOD IN ACTION— 
black and white film strip. From Au- 
dio-Visual Aids Dept., United Lu- 
theran Publication House. Ask your 
pastor for nearest distributor. 


TREASURE ISLANDS—A_ Dole 
Pineapple Co. movie film. From Mod- 
ern Talking pictures, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. Cost of return 
postage. 


HIGHWAYS TO HAWAITI-travels 
in Hawaii. From United Air Lines. 
Postage. 


WINGS TO HAWAII. From Pan 
American World Airways. Postage. 
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But tuis 1s life service month in 
Luther League, and May sixth is Lu- 
theran World Action Sunday in the 
National Lutheran Council Churches. 
Let’s talk about them before you take 
off for home or a hamburg joint. 


You see, there is something you can 
do now, life service-wise, while you 
are waiting to become a deaconess or 
a minister or a missionary or a parish 
worker or a Christian layman. Lu- 
theran World Relief still needs food 
(CROP), clothing, medicine and 
money for the needy overseas. In spite 
of the drive at Thanksgiving, and in 
spite of the Boy Scouts’ collection be- 
fore Easter. So take a page from LSA’s 
book (we're thinking of the members 
from Fargo, North Dakota especially) 
and start soliciting. In Fargo in No- 
vember LSAers went to every home 
in the city! LWR needs coats, trous- 
ers, baby clothing, suits, dresses, 
blankets, shoes (low heels), blouses, 
diapers, quilts, sweaters, underwear, 
shirts, gloves, felt hats, overalls, caps, 
rubbers, overshoes, stockings, scarfs, 
and sheets. Let your clothing witness 
for Christ. Dr. Edwin Moll said, “Our 
relief goods have been like plows 
turning up the soil of men’s souls to 
receive the seed of the Gospel.” 


You might use this for a benediction: 


I thank thee, Lord, for strength 
of arm 

To win my bread, 

And that beyond my need is meat 

For friend unfed. 

I thank thee much for bread to 
live; 

I thank thee more for bread to 
give. 
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Before anyone arrives, arm mem- 
bers of the party committee with 
beans. Then as each guest enters he 
is asked to name a spring vegetable 
before the committee member can 
count to 10. If he is successful he re- 
ceives 10 beans. If he fails he is given 
only five beans. 


To mix the crowd up ask everyone 
to wander around speaking to each 
other. Each player must forfeit a bean 
if he cannot immediately recall the 
name and nickname of a player who 
speaks to him. After about 10 min- 
utes, reward the player having the 
largest number of beans. The one 
having the smallest number should be 
asked to give a two minute talk on 
the planting, cultivation, and canning 
of beans. 


Action 
Divide the group into equal parts, 
trying to get the same number of 
boys and girls in each group. Give to 
each side the letters of the alphabet. 
Call out names of flowers and birds 


By Bette Shealy 


for them to spell. Those holding the 
letters should run to the front of the 
room and arrange themselves in the 
proper spelling order. The side spell- 
ing the word correctly first, gets a 
point. First side with 10 points wins. 


The Mississippi floods 

For this game, provide the players 
in each team with identical cups that 
are full to the brim with water. One 
at a time, the players 

(1) Hop to the goal with their 

water; 

(2) Carefully pour it into a quart- 
size milk bottle, leaving their 
empty cups beside the quart 
bottle; 

Hop back to tap off the next 
player. 


(3) 


When the performance is over, the 
team that has the most water in the 
milk bottle is declared the winner. 


The team that has contributed most 
“flood” damage should be given a floor 
cloth or mop and instructed to take 
care of all the Mississippi flood waters. 


Cootie 
After such a strenuous game, let the 
group sit down and redivide into 
smaller groups of four or five each. 
Provide each group with a pair of 
dice and each person with paper and 
pencil. The object is to see which 


The Merry, Merry Mouth 
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person can throw the proper numbers 
to draw a cootie. 

Number 6 gives the body, which 
must be drawn first. Number 1 pro- 
vides the tail. Number 2 provides an 
eye (two needed). Number 3 provides 
a feeler (two needed). Number 4 
provides a leg (six needed).. Number 
5 provides the head, which must be 
gotten before the feelers and eyes 
can be drawn. 

(The cootie is a little animal that 
appears in spring and wanders around. 
Leader should make up a good story 
about the little beast. ) 


Spring charades 

Divide the group in halves, this 
time by boy and girl. Let each side 
select songs or quotations that refer 
to spring. Assign these one at a time 
to an individual of the other side. 
This person must act out the quota- 
tion or song so that the members of 
his group can guess what he is rep- 
resenting. Different action may ex- 
plain the quotation or song word by 
word. Or the general impression of the 
whole thing may be acted out. 
_ If the side guesses the right an- 

swer within a minute they get a point 
and the other side is given a song or 
quotation. Suggestions: “In the spring 
a young man’s fancy turns to thoughts 
of love.” “May comes tripping o’er the 
meadows.” “Merry, merry month of 
May.” “April showers bring May 
flowers.” “Blue bird of happiness.” 
“Over the rainbow.” 


Admiring the rainbow 
For this game a large, seven-col- 
ored rainbow should be made on 
heavy cardboard in the form of a 
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large semi-circle. Each color has a 
figure ranging from 10 to 70 painted 
on. it. A dart is provided for each 
team. Turns are taken at throwing the 
dart at the rainbow. 

Each team should be credited with 
the points scored by its individual 
players. The amount of time left for 
the evening’s entertainment should de- 
cide the number of chances each per- 
son should have to stab the rainbow’s 
colors. 

“Admiring the rainbow” should be 
from a distance that makes the stab- 
bing neither too easy nor too difficult. 


May flower basket 

All leaguers participate in this 
guessing game. Prepare aforehand 
small slips with the name of one 
flower written on each. The first per- 
son who guesses the flower receives 
the slip. 

The leader calls out the questions 
one by one. The person with the 
most flower slips at the end receives 
as a prize an envelope of flower seed. 

1. Which is the. lovers’ favorite 
flower? (Tulip) 

2. Which is the flower for the 
bride? (Bridal wreath) 

3. Which is the hour for my lady’s 
tea? (Four o'clock) 
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4. Which gives the command to 


rise? (Johnny-jump-up ) 


5. Which is the father’s favorite 
flower? (Sun-flower) 

6. Which constitutes a group of 
animals? (Phlox) 

7. What do young men and maid- 
ens sometimes do? (Marigold) 

8. Which is a symbol of purity? 
(Lily) 

9. Which is a young man and a 
ferocious beast? (Dandelion) 

10. What does he say to her when 
they part? (Forget-me-not) 

1l. Which sticks close to a lady’s 
foot? (Lady’s slipper) 

12. What she said to Bill when 
he proposed? (Sweet William) 

13. Which constitutes an unmar- 


ried man’s aid? (Bachelor’s buttan) 
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14. Which decorates a_ rooster? 
(Cockscomb) 

15. Which are fragrant letters? 
(Sweetpeas) 


Chicken in the garden 

Players form “rows” by standing 
with their arms outstretched, and with 
their fingertips touching the finger- 
tips of the partners standing beside 
them. This formation results in “rows” 
or paths through which the “farmer” 
and the “chicken” must run. 

The player selected to be the “farm- 
er’ should wear a large straw hat, 
and the one who is to be the “chicken” 
may wear a feather headdress. When 
the whistle is blown, the “farmer” be- 
gins his attempt to catch the “chicken” 
by running up and down the rows. 
The “farmer” may carry a broom or 
other “weapon.” Every time the 
whistle blows a°short blast, the play- 
ers turn 90 degrees to the right. This 
turning causes the “rows” suddenly to 
run in a different direction, thus giv- 
ing the “chicken” a break. 

When the “farmer” touches the 
“chicken” the whistle sounds a long 
blast, and the two players select two 
others to take their respective places. 
Do not have any two players run too 
long. ~ 
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Clatter ~ « « by conrad, Jr. 


Last night I had a dream—just as 
unusual as most of my dreams. 

I dreamed that a certain man got 
me out of bed about 8 o'clock in the 
morning to give me a lecture on WHY 
I SHOULD GO TO CHURCH! 

Now, even though “the man of my 
dream” was wasting his time, since 
I DO go to church except when phys- 
ically incapacitated, he gave me a 
good idea for this column. Here’s my 
subject: 

WHY YOU SHOULD GO TO THE 
CONVENTION OF THE LUTHER 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA! 

Why should you go? Let’s take a 
look at a few paragraphs of sound and 
solid reasons: 

1) It will be the most unique 
gathering of ULC young people until 
they gather again in 1953. By unique, 
we don’t mean queer, although one 
or two queer folks are liable to be 
among the 1200 conventioners. By 
unique we mean that the convention 
will be the “melting pot” of ULC 
youth, It’s the only thing of its kind. 
Californians will be mixed with Flor- 
idians—both from “Sunshine States.” 
Confederate Virginians will be mixed 
with Gettysburgian Pennsylvanians. 
Longhorned Texans will be mixed 
with long-winded—well, we'd better 
not say. Anyway, she'll be a unique 
convention! 

2) It will be inexpensive—that 
means, not expensive. It will be the 
cheapest convention in many a bien- 
nium. Now, we'll agree that 35 bucks 
—the total fee—is a lot of money. But 
consider what the $85 will be pur- 
chasing: Three meals a day, a room 
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and bed (made up each day by a 
University of Iowa maid), light and 
water, insurance on each conven- 
tioner, tennis courts, swimming pool, 
softball diamonds, courting benches, 
hand-holding lanes-PLUS THE 13 
CONVENTION SESSIONS! The fee 
is pretty light considering the fore- 
going inclusions! 

8) The convention site is most 
ideal! During the convention week in 
August, the campus of the University 
of Iowa will belong SOLELY to the 
Luther League of America. It won't 
be like a hotel convention, where 
everybody and his brother—who are 
not leaguers—are also hoteling! 

4) The convention participants 
are tops! Every one of the Bible study 
leaders, and workshop leaders, and 
speakers has been given an “excellent 
rating” by youth who know them and 
have heard them. (That “excellent 
rating” does not apply to the three 
members of the LLA staff who neces- 
sarily have to be seen and heard dur- 
ing the five-day convention. For var- 
ious reasons they were not “rated.”) 

5) The program is well-rounded. 
Each day there will be devotional per- - 
iods for spiritual enrichment, a Bible 
study hour, a workshop hour, busi- 
ness sessions, a different type of “spe- 
cial evening service” every night, and 
supervised and organized recreation. 

6) It will give you an opportunity 
to get some idea of how big the 
Luther League of America really is! 
A convention of this sort will open 
your eyes to the largeness of this or- 
ganization of which YOU are a very 
important part! 
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WARRIOR FORWARD. By Dick Friend- 
lich. Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 
$2.50. 

Roger Burris, a tall, athletic junior 
it Broadhurst ‘College, has all his life 
been a star at everything. Finishing 
ap an exciting football season, he de- 
sides to rest on his laurels and not 
‘urn out for basketball practice or 
yames until a month after the season 
starts. 

Frank McIntosh, a sophomore, 
shows him very early that his “taken- 
for-granted” position of forward on 
the Warrior team is not his simply for 
the asking. The plot thickens as some- 
me reveals underhanded work in the 
Spring Triples Competition. Shortly 
comes the claim that “Mac” is a pro- 
fessional (not permitted in amateur 
play). Meanwhile; Roger’s conceit 
leads him to emotional upsets that he 
well deserves. In a final meeting, satis- 
faction comes in an amazing way. 

I picked up the book skeptically, 
as I am not very interested in basket- 
ball. Soon I found myself drawing 
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out blackboard talks of the vivid of- 
fensive and defensive patterns of play 
between the baskets. I didn’t drop the 
book until I was through. 

I heartily recommend it to basket-, 
ball fans and players, and uninterested 
parties, too! 

: —Peter Petersen 


FRITZ KREISLER. By Louis P. Lochner. 
New York: Macmillan. 455 pages. 
$5.00. 

Here is the life story of the greatest 
living fiddler of them all—Fritz Kreis- 
ler. And it is written by a man who 
knows what it takes to make a good 
biography. 

Born a prodigy who could read mu- 
sic before he mastered his ABC’s, 
Kreisler climbed to the top and stayed 
there, despite his utter dislike for 
practicing. 

It was not until his sixtieth year 
that the music lovers of the world 
found out that this “dean of the fid- 
dlers” was also a composer—one of 
the best of all time. His most well- 
received tunes were actually his own 
compositions, which he had ascribed 
to earlier composers, “just to eliminate 
the appearance of his name on the 
program so many times.” 

If you have music—especially of 
the violin variety—in your blood, you 
should find the book extremely in- 
teresting! 

Leslie Conrad, Jr. 


PROTESTANT BIBLICAL INTERPRETA- 
TION. By Bernard Ramm. Boston: 
W. A. Wilde Company. $1.75. 
The presentation of this book aims 

to bring out several points vital to 

the faith of every Protestant: 
1) To give a.system of hermen- 
eutics—science of interpretation—that 
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will aid in uncovering the real mean- 
ing of scripture. 


2) To prevent differences in the 
interpretation of scripture. As Protes- 
tants we should endeavor to find our 
points of fellowship, rather than our 
points of difference. We must “pre- 
serve the unity of the Spirit.” 


3) To develop a “new sense of 
respect for the holy scripture.” At all 
times we must avoid letting our im- 
agination interpret the scripture as 
we would want in interpreted, for 
this obscures divine truth. 


This book is without doubt an ex- 
cellent one for the mature Sunday 
school teacher and the advanced stu- 
dent of the Bible, but its technical 
vocabulary makes it difficult reading 
for the average lay person. It has been 
prepared, according to the preface, as 
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a textbook for teachers and professors 
in Bible institutes and_ theological 
seminaries. 

—Alfarata Stamets 
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